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T is with mingled pleasure and regret that I am 





able to anrounce the fact that Our Day has 
passed from its former editoral control and 
ownership, and will hereafter be published under 
my direction. The chief reason for regret is that 
a magazine, which for a long time has had the 
capable editorial guidance of such a man as 

Joseph Cook. should now be denied that guid- 
ance, owing to Mr. Cook’s unfortunate illness. 

The disappointment which I experience is greatly lessened, however, 
by the promise of regular assistance from such able men as Professor 
Richard T. Ely, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Principal Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Mr. Anthony Comstock and John G. Wooley, 
Esq. ‘They are easily the leaders in their several departments of thought 
and action, and the fact that each of them will contribute an editorial 
to every issue of OuR DAy during 1896, is sufficient evidence that the 
magazine will, if possible, surpass its former usefulness as the champion 
of Christian Reforms. 

My pleasure in this announcement is derived from the hope that I am 
now afforded an opportunity to test the value of an idea and an ambi- 
tion, which I have long cherished,—namely to establish 

A RELIGIOUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

It is not required that we criticise other influential and worthy monthly 
publications, in order to establish the fact that they do not cover the 
field, which we have in mind. Religion is the greatest force which plays 
in human a¢tion, and yet, while we have magazines of literature, maga- 
zines of politics, magazines of society, we have no magazine of religion. 
True we have our weeklies 2nd our church monthlies and our doctrinal 
quarterlies, but where is the great religious monthly that gives expres- 
sion to the religious life of the people in the sense that the Century, 
Harper’s and Scribner’s do to the literary life, or that the Cosmopolitan, 
McClure’s and Munsey’s do to the artistic and social life, or that the 
Review of Reviews does to the political and economie life. 

While this number of OurR Day is in a measure indicative of what our 
readers may expect in the future, it exhibits but a small fraction of 
what a Great Religious Monthly should be in order to claim the support 
of the ferty odd millions who constitute America’s Christian population, 
But I can promise this: That as much labor and as much money and as 
much talent as have been required to carry The Ram’s Horn, under our 
direction, from a circulation of 4200 three years ago to 52,000 today, will 


be spent in makirg a thorough test of the question. ‘Js there a field for 
a religious monthly?” Present indications are flattering to our hopes. 
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Superintendent of National Bureau 


EBRUARY’S re- 
form news is most- 
ly negative. This 
is so not this year 
only, but usually. 
It might naturally 
be expected to be 
the best harvest 
month of the year 





in applied Christ- 
ianity. Congress and State Legislatures 
are in session, with leisure for moral 
measures, since intricate appropri- 
ation and other fiscal and __ political 
bills are usually not reported to any con- 
siderable extent until later in the legislative 
season. 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

In the case of Congress this time, no 
party measures can pass during the whole 
session. The omission of the holiday recess, 
on account of the financial crisis, and the 
popular eall of “Urgency” in that matter 
has so hastened money bills that fifty days 
have been gained, as compared to previous 
sessions, that might have been devoted to 
moral measures if Christian citizenship had 
turned its fervid oratory upon the driving- 
wheel of legislation, instead of exhausting 
it on the alarm-whistle. 
In this opening month of the year the 
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churches are usually so busy saving souls 
that they are even more than usually obliv- 
ious of the complementary duty to save so- 
ciety, if only to make it a safe place for 
saved souls. They are so absorbed in en- 
rolling recruits that they do not give due 
heed to erecting defenses for them, and to 
organizing them while their zeal is fresh 
and habits of idleness have not yet been 
formed; nor do they attack the devil’s works 
for the destruction of which the Son of God 
was manifested first in the flesh and then in 
the Church. 

If theological seminaries faithfully taught 
the Bible’s ultimate theme, the Kingship 
and Kingdom of Christ, and sent forth lead- 
ers whose ultimate aim was to Christianize 
society, the assembling of legislative bodies 
would be the signal for all Christian citi- 
zens to put into letters to legislators what 
the latter are desired to put into laws. But 
the list of petitions published in legislative 
records for January shows an infinitesimal 
demand for moral reforms. Later in the 
season, when the legislators are busy with 
other measures, ministers who have re- 
ceived, again and again, sets of petitions all 
ready to sign (much less effective than 
spontaneous and various petitions sent in 
earlier) use the mighty power of petition 


more diligently, but at the best, feebly, be- 
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ing absorbed in proving the necessity for, 
and providing the necessities of one hun- 
dred and forty denominations, which do not 
even federate in city, State and nation for 
the moral reforms in which they all sociolo- 
gically agree while theologically differing. 
It is a that 
archy” accomplishes so much as it does, for 


wonder such ‘flagitious an- 
with all their faults the churches are the 
chief sources of social progress. 

WARS AND RUMORS OF WAR. 

International news, especially wars and 
rumors of wars and pleas for peace, is en- 
titled to the foremost place in this monthly 
review. Both the war spirit and the peace 
spirit have shown themselves all over the 
civilized world in unexpected strength. 

At the time of my last review, just before 
Christmas, American politicians and news- 
papers were unleashing the dogs of war, not 
in behalf of outraged Armenia, for which 
war would be justifiable if war ever was 
since the world began, but in behalf of the 
knew 
There came into the mid- 
night of this war talk the Christmas song, 


Venezuela boundary, of which we 
next to nothing. 


“Peace on Earth,” from pulpit and religious 
a little 
found 


and later from boards of 


that 


press, 


trade our modern world so 


Justice Davip J. BREWER. 


U, 8S. Supreme Court. 


closely bound that even rumor of war par- 


alyzed its nerves of commerce. Anglophobia 
showed itself even more hideous than An- 
But the Christians and scholars 


glomania. 
and merchant 
America, whose pleas for peace passed each 


princes of England and 


other beneath the sea, have triumphed over 
race hatreds and war fever. 
THE VENEZUELAN COMMISSION. 

The investigation, which our Government 
should have made before it threatened war, 
is now deliberately progressing through a 
commission, presided over by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, of our national Supreme Court, who 
wrote the grandest of its opinions, “This is 


a Christian nation;” while the British Gov- 
ernment, which erred in refusing our offer 
of arbitration, seems favorable to a _per- 
manent treaty for the settlement of all such 
disputes with our country by that method. 
Meantime, it is reported that the Alaska 
boundary question has been quietly settled 
this month by the commissioners of the two 
countries. 
A RIPPLE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The invasion of the Transvaal Republic 
by a British mercantile company, without 
any authority from the British Govern- 
ment, became the occasion of another war 
flurry, since it prompted Emperor William 
II, the “enfant terrible” of Europe, to con- 
gratulate the Boers on their victory, which 
was naturally construed as a slap at Great 
Britain. Nothing further came of it ex- 
cept to show the world, as the non-interven- 
tion of the “Powers” in Armenia has also 
shown, that civilized governments, armed 
as never before, are therefore more _ re- 
luctant than ever before to give the signal 
for the unparalleled slaughter that any fu- 
ture war of civilized nations must involve. 

As for minor wars of the month, the re- 
moval of General Campos from the com- 
mand of the Spanish troops in Cuba is the 
first reliable intimation that the Spaniards 
A Sunday bull fight 
in Havana to raise Red Cross funds for 


are getting worsted. 


wounded soldiers sets in a strong light the 

Spanish character. As a result of one of 

last year’s wars, Madagascar is now pro- 
claimed a French province. 
PROHIBITION. 

Only second to war world- 

wide interest has been the visit of Christian 

African chiefs to the British Queen, asking 


rumors in 


that in annexing their country she will 


maintain their prohibitory law against 
“the white man’s drink.” In confirming the 


action of her Government to that effect, 
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Victoria declared herself glad they were 
“determined to keep so great a curse from 
their people”—a declaration that prohibi- 
tionists hail as of wide significance. In 
Canada, also, prohibition has won victories, 
electing a Mayor and seven Aldermen in 
Toronto, and five-sixths of the new Parlia- 
ment in Manitoba, whose election was an 
indorsement, primarily, of the Greenway 
Government’s stand against state-supported 
sectarian schools, and, secondarily, of pro- 
hibition. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

In the field of national affairs we note the 
following reform bills pending in Congress, 
with a good chance to pass if only those who 





WILLIAM II, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


favor them will promptly say so by peti- 
tions and letters: 

(1) A bill (the Broderick bill) raising the 
age of protection for girls in the District of 
Columbia from 16 to 18, and extending the 
law to the Territories. (Before the coun- 
try was heard from, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee considered this measure and 
concluded to let the Territories look out 
for themselves, and therefore passed the 
matter over to the District of Columbia 
Committee. But this decision will doubt- 
less be reconsidered if the demand for the 
law as it stands in the Broderick bill of the 
House is sufficiently strong to indicate that 
the people so desire.) 

(2) A bill (to be introduced before this 
article will reach its readers), repealing the 
ninety-day divorce law of Oklahomaand oth- 
er lax divorce laws of the Territories that 
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imperil the family in the whole country, by 
extending to every Territory such a provis- 
ion as is now in force in the District of 
Columbia, denying divorces for any cause 
that shall have occurred out of the Terri- 
tory unless the party applying shall have 
resided within the Territory for two years 
preceding. 

(3) A bill (the Erdman bill) providing for 
voluntary arbitration as a substitute for 
railway strikes. 

(4) A bill (the Phillips bill) providing for 
an impartial commission to investigate the 
labor problem and suggest a remedy. 

(5) A bill (the Morse-MeMillan bill) pro- 
viding a Sabbath law for the National Capi- 
tal such as exists in all the States except 
California and Idaho. 

(6) An appropriation to provide sufficient 
school houses in the National Capital, that 
the compulsory education law may be en- 
forced and child labor suppressed, and the 
Capital become in this and other respects a 
model city in this age of municipal reform. 

(7) A bill protecting States and parts of 
States that are under prohibition law 
against Inter-State Commerce infringe- 
ments of such law. 

Let every Church and every society fa- 
vorable to social welfare adopt a resolution 
in favor of the foregoing, omitting what is 
in parenthesis, and instruct the Secretary 
to sign and send seven petitions for these 
objects “To the United States Senate” and 
seven others “To the United States House 
of Representatives,” through the proper 
Representative and one of the Senators. 

Congressional leaders assure me that no 
law on silver or tariff can be passed. The 
success of the “popular loan” and the de- 
cease of the gold syndicate are significant. 

One of the most important national acts 
of the month is the Attorney-General’s in- 
auguration of proceedings to set aside the 
vast railroad pool of leading railroads, 
which he declares to be in violation of both 
the anti-trust law and the Inter-State Com- 
merece law. 

STATE LEGISLATION. 

During this month three senatorial dead- 
locks have furnished fresh arguments for 
the election of Senators by the people, 
which (1) would take no extra time and (2) 
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offer small chance of bribery and (3) would 
make it possible for State Legislatures to 
give their time to State legislation and to 
be elected with reference to it rather than 
national issues, which they have now to do 
with only in senatorial elections. 

The deadlocks in Maryland and Mississip- 





Senator-elect JOHN B. FORAKER, of Ohio. 


pi lasted only a fortnight or so, the latter 
resulting in the election of H. D. Money, 
Democrat, to succeed Senator George, the 
former in the election of G. L. Wellington, 
Republican, to succeed Senator Gibson in 
1897, Mr. Wellington continuing until then 
in the lower House. In Kentucky, where 
W. G. Hunter, Republican, leads the poll 
with one short of a majority, the deadlock 
seems likely to last a long time. In Ohio, 
J.B. Foraker, Republican, has been elected, 
without delay, to succeed Senator Brice, 
and in Iowa, Senator Allison, Republican, 
has been promptly re-elected. The new 
State of Utah has elected as its first Sena- 
tors two Republicans, T. J. Cannon, a Mor- 
mon, and Arthur Brown, who has been an 
anti-Mormon. 


FOR PURITY. 


State Legislatures are in session, of 
course, in all the States mentioned in the 
list of senatorial elections, in Virginia also 
and New Jersey, and in every one of them 
a bill has or will be introduced raising the 
age of consent to 18. After much consid- 
eration, the legislative committees of the 
Maryland Purity Alliance and State W. C. T. 
U., with the concurrence of the State Society 


for the Prevention of Vice, have decided not 
to attempt to raise the age of consent from 
14 to 18 in the law of rape, whose penalty is 
death, but to supplement it with a milder 
law extending the age of protection to 18, 
with a lighter penalty, the offense being 
made a ‘misdemeanor” and so much more 
easily prosecuted than if it were called a 
“felony.” This course may be found neces- 
sary in some other States as a compromise 
should the enactment or enforcement of a 
more severe law be found impracticable. 
At the writer’s suggestion, the very first 
bill introduced in the first Legislature of 
the new State of Utah (except bills neces- 
sary to start the legislative machinery) was 
a bill to raise the age of consent to 18, which 
will undoubtedly pass, to the chagrin of 
many States that have an inferior law on 
that subject. 


WAR ON GAMBLERS. 


Virginia’s Legislature, at the urgent re- 
quest of Governor O’Ferrall, is fighting the 
race-track gamblers, which have carried on 
their robberies just across the river from 
the National Capital. Winter racing was 
in progress when the Legislature met, but 
was immediately suspended in the hope of 
so preventing adverse legislation both in 
Virginia and Maryland, which it is to be 
hoped will not be so easily fooled. New 
York’s race-track gambling law will be at- 
tacked in the present Legislature, but we 
fear with too little earnestness on the part 
of those who have only moral interest in 
the question to overmatch those who have 
money interest in it. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Ohio’s Legislature finds no question more 
prominently before it than local option. In- 
diana’s good citizenship has rallied in a 
great convention devoted to the enforce- 
ment of such a law. In this matter Mas-. 
sachusetts has this year gained three cities, 
fifteen cities out of thirty-two going for no- 
license in the recent annual vote on this 
question. In the New York Legislature the 
chief temperance fight will be the temper- 
ance education law, which State Superin- 
tendent Skinner is seeking to displace with 
a spurious local option that leaves the whole 
question of temperance-teaching to the lo- 
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eal school authorities of each place. New 
York people should fire a double-barreled 
petition at the Legislature, asking the re- 
tention of the law and the removal of this 
rum-befriending School Superintendent. In 
this connection the fact should be men- 
tioned that the official journal of the Na- 
tional Association of Allopathic Physicians 
has recently published an unqualified in- 
dorsement of the scientific accuracy of the 
temperance text-books. 


SABBATH LIQUOR SELLING. 


In spite of the decision of the Indiana 
Supreme Court that the proprietor of a sa- 
loon is responsible for any depreciation 
caused in adjoining property, the jury of 
the Circuit Court to which the case was re- 
turned to fix damages has found for the 
defendant. 

The chief recent attack on the Sabbath 
is the effort of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and other forces in New York to 
have the question of Sunday liquor-selling 
submitted to the local option of corrupt 
cities. Far wiser was the action of the Den- 
ver Real Estate Exchange a few years ago 
in opposing Sunday saloons in that city on 
the ground that they wasted money that 
would otherwise go into nobler channels of 
trade. 

None of the subjects dear to reformers is 
as prominent in the petitions that come to 
Congress as immigration, most of the peti- 
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tions asking specifically for the Stone im- 
migration bill. 


NOTES FROM THE CITIES. 


As to the cities, Chicago’s churches and 
labor unions are again crusading for their 
lost Sabbath. One of their courts has de- 
cided in favor of Sunday baseball. The 
movement to restore Bible reading in the 
schools has been strongly championed by 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants, 
and we judge is likely to win. By the action 
of the brewers putting up the price of beer 
and closing out some of their own saloons, 
the number of the latter has been reduced, 
but, we suspect, not the sales or results. In 
Detroit, Mayor Pingree has again distin- 
guished himself by vetoing a street railway 
franchise because it did not provide for 
3-cent fares and final city ownership. Brook- 
lyn’s preachers have visited their new May- 
or in force (the W. C. T. U. also at another 
time) to respectfully demand that the nul- 
lification of the Sabbath shall cease. In 
New York, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, in 
spite of the aid and comfort given to law- 
breakers by the press and the Mayor, goes 
straight on with the enforcement of the 
laws as to liquors, lust, gambling, the Sab- 
bath and all the rest, a splendid picture of 
fearless fidelity. Some day the nation will 
say, “Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” 


ee 


AS HE SEES BEST. 


BY EDWIN H. BURGESS. 


I would not ask to know the future, 
Be it dark or bright; 
But resting in love Eternal 


Let me do the right, 
And with my Lord it will be heaven 
Whether noon or night. 


I ask not for a life all joyous, 


Without unrest; 


I ask for joy, I ask for sorrow, 
As God sees best: 

For what will make me lean more fondly 
On Jesus’ breast. 
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By RICHARD 





RICHARD T. ELy. 


HE CHURCH is an institution which 
stands foraltruism. Itlives forothers. 

That is taught in the life of its Di- 

vine Founder. The trouble with the Chris- 
tian people and with the Church is selfish- 
ness, and I wish to speak of it in the form 
of indifference, thoughtlessness, failure to 
notice things that ought to be done for 
those in trouble. The Church does not 
consider the things which need to be done. 
It is strange that we think so seldom of 
the sins of omission and do not think of 
what Christ called our attention to again 
and again and condemned in the strongest 
language. We are taught that “He that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not is in 


sin.” 





[ remember well a powerful sermon which 
I once heard about the rich man and Laz- 
arus. I think that parable is understood 
by comparatively few. Why did the rich 
man go to hell? We are not told that he 
was dishonest. He may have been a pillar 
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of society, he might have served his country 
well. What is the one thing upon which 
we can base his trouble? There was a beg- 
gar which lay at his gate. The rich man 
passed in and out and did not think about 
him; he was heedless. Not so with the 
dogs; they came and licked his sores. We 
are told that the rich man went to hell. In 
that picture of the last judgment Christ is 
represented as saying unto those whom he 
sent away from him: “Ye did it not”—re- 
ferring to things which were neglected, 
things which were not thought about. “I 
was naked, in prison and ye visited me not;” 
and how surprised the damned were and 
they say “When were you sick and in 
prison and hungered;” it had not occur- 
red to them what he meant. He answered, 
“Inasmuch as ye did itnot.” Thatillustrates 
what is wrong with the Church today, and 
if we are watchful at all we will see it on 
every side. That is what is the matter with 
our charitable institutions, hospitals and 
jails. Those who eall themselves Chris- 
tians do not realize what is going on con- 
tinually. 

I remember a visit to a jail in Western 
New York, near that great Christian insti- 
tution, Chautauqua. It was a cheerless pris- 
on. The cells were not in communication 
with the exterior at all. They were very 
narrow, Only four to six feet wide, and there 
were four inmates ina cell. If you were to 
lay them down there was just about room 
enough to get four in a cell. It was only 
four or five feet between the cell and the 
outside. In one of those cells were two lit- 
tle boys between fourteen and fifteen years 
of age. They had bright, intelligent faces; 
one had been kept there since May, with no 
provision for intellectual or moral instrue- 
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tion. I saw a little box which was intend- 
ed for contributions to the jail library, and 
I asked the sheriff how much they received 
for this purpose. He said, “I think we have 
had 50 cents in three years.” In front of 
the jail so near that the voices of those in- 
side could be heard distinctly, was a Christ- 
ian church; and in that Christian church 
they had been preaching praying 
many prayers, and among others that they 
uttered every few minutes was this: “Have 
We 


and 


mercy upon all prisoners and captives. 







beseech thee to hear us, good Lord.” Of 
course, it never occured to them while they 
kept on praying—it never occured to them 
that right here in their midst were prison- 
ers and captives who needed their instruc- 
tion and aid. That is the trouble with the 
church—thoughtlessness, heedlessness. We 
do not do the things that need to be done at 
our own doors. 
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THE STUDY OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 


By CARROLL D 





CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


HERE is no question involving more 
interest, more widely diversified 
opinions than the study of the 

labor question, for, in the first place, the 
definitions of the question itself 
varied as the results of its consideration. 
Fach particular, but often intense, phase of 


are as 


the question has its advocates, and they be- 
lieve that in the adjustment of a particu- 
lar phase or the removal of some especially 
disturbing element to which 
given their particular attention the whole 
question, considered concretely, can be 
It is apparent, however, that all 
students of the conditions of labor are com- 


they have 


solved. 


ing to the conclusion that there is no 
panacea for industrial ills--no one measure 
which can be adopted that will bring peace 


WRIGHT 


and contentment to the industrial world. 
Those who are reaching this conclusion are 
to be found in all ranks in life, as much in 
so-called labor circles as in other 
walks. * * *# 

This conclusion is undoubtedly the true 
one, but it should not detract in the least 
from the importance of special measures. 
Some one has defined a “crank” as a per- 


any 


sou who sees something very clearly, but 
not in its relations. The study of the la- 
bor question develops these persons—those 
who see some particular phase of the whole 
combination of questions in a very clear 
light, but who do not understand that it 
must be taken, considered, and acted upon 
in relation to some other phases or to all 
phases. The study of labor conditions is 
particularly conducive to the evolution of 
men of one idea, and who shall say that 
these men are not as useful in their con- 
tributions to the whole subject as those 
who take the ground that the carrying 
out of one particular reform will not reform 
society? It becomes therefore a useful 
study, that of the various phases of the 
labor question, which in itself is a con- 
glomeration of questions, and not one which 
can be clearly defined. The study of these 
various phases will always help us to com- 
prehend the whole question in a broader 
light, with more charitable estimation of 
others, and with a clearer vision into the 
wants of society. This is a valuable method 
for the further reason that it is quite im- 
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possible to deal with a variety of phases of 
a single great question as if they consti- 
tuted one element. The analytical method 
must be applied by taking up the species 
of a genus. Of course the genus itself 
should be understood before the species can 
all be classified. * * * 

If, then, we clearly understand that the 
labor question, as a generic one, means 
the struggle of humanity everywhere and 
under all conditions to secure a higher 
standard of life, we are able to take up the 
specific phases of this struggle and deal 
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with the measures which are proposed from 
time to time as adequate for their removal. 
With this understanding, the writer will 
undertake in future numbers of Our Day 
to discuss briefly some of the more salient 
features of the great, comprehensive ques- 
tion of labor. 
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A NEW EMANCIPATION’ 


By BOOKER T 





BooKER T, WASHINGTON: 


HEN a black man hates a white 
man he narrows and degrades 
himself. When a white man 

hates a black man he narrows and degrades 
himself. If for no higher reason each 
should love the other in self-protection. 
Does one of my readers wish to experiment 
with himself? I want the experiment not 
so much for the benefit of the negro as for 
kimself. Suppose, by reason of environ- 
ment and early teachings, one has been dis- 
liking the negro, has been refraining from 
helpful contact with him, has always treat- 
ed him as a degraded and unworthy crea- 
ture. Let one who has thus felt and acted 
resolve to make a change. Experiment on 
himself. It will require a hard effort, much 
struggle and much prayer, but the result 
is worth the effort. 


WASHINGTON, 


Mind you, my plea is not for the sake of 

the negro, but for the white man. 
* % & 

A man is not free when he is compelled 
for any reason to hate this man and love 
that one simply because of some difference 
in the tincture of the skin, or peculiar shape 
There are 
thousands of white men, and black men, 


of the nose, or curl of the hair. 


too, in America whom I want to help set 
free—I want to help make them free to love 
the world. Show me a man that dislikes 
another human being on account of his race 
or color and I will show you a man who is 
weak, who is holding back his own growth, 


his own development, who is repressing and 


cramping the best that is in him. Let the 
soul loose! Do not make ita slave. Let it 


grow. No one can realize the happiness 
that comes from such growth out of race 
narrowness into a love of humanity till he 
has tried the experiment on himself. 

It is only as the soul has opportunity un- 
bounded and unfettered to do its best work 
that we have great and lasting deeds per- 
formed. Take Whittier, Longfellow, Lin- 
coln—and the name Christ; 
would their names live in all history had 
their sympathies been narrowed and con- 
fined to this or that race? I would permit 
no man to drag down my soul by making 


above all, 


me hate him. 
* * * 
This growth, I repeat, can only come as a 
result of daily effort, daily struggle by ris- 
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ing daily on “stepping stones of our dead 


selves,” but the happiness, the sense of 


freedom is worth the price paid. No one 


who has thus made the struggle and has 


thus freed himself would go back for any 


consideration into the old slavery. Let us 


try at once the experiment. 


Jb ¢ For Tite. 


THE CHAMBER OF IMAGERY. 


By ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 

HE PICTURE gallery of the soul! 
Imagination and fancy often are 
used as the devil’s camera where- 

with he reproduces for entertainment, 
criminal and which have 
come into memory’s store-house through 


vicious scenes 
eye and ear. The importance of practical 
thought upon the effect of what our chil- 
dren and youth read, see and hear of that 
which is low, groveling, criminal and lust- 
ful, can not be overestimated. The re- 
imaging function of the mind is leading 
thousands of young men and young women 
from paths of virtue and truth. Every 
tainted page or picture, verse, song, story 
or low play is a source of moral contagion. 

Out of sight is not out of mind. 
seen, that which is lewd and 
held fast by memory. 


Once 
criminal is 
When once passion 
is stirred, and emotions which lie dormant 
in every human body are aroused by sen- 
suous matters brought before the eye or 
ear, the fires of remorseless hell are kindled 
within. These do not blaze forth at first 


with voleanic force, but like the fire upon 
the hearth of a cold winter’s night, they 
soothe and lull their victims, promising 
secret pleasures, until will is fettered, and 
the power to resist evil is well nigh de- 
stroyed. The chains of evil habits are not 
forged upon the victim, as the ball and 
chain are forged upon a prisoner of war or 
on a felon. They are not clanked in the 
ear, nor rattled over the floor, to terrify 
and alarm. They do not appear grim and 
gaunt, to strike terror. Ah! no. They are 
formed so insidiously that the victim is 
scarce aware they exist, until they are too 
strong to be broken by human force. The 
looms of imagination and fancy are kept 
busy weaving seductive pictures which hold 
the thoughts in bondage to sin. 
ee * 

The walls of the Chamber of Imagery are 
often decorated with portrayals of sin by 
the devil’s artists. The Prophet Ezekiel’s 
description of what he found in the hearts 
of the men of Judah and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ought to be a warning to the 
beloved youth of today. 

He said: “So I went in and saw; and be- 
hold every form of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the 
house of Israel, portrayed upon the wall 
round about.”—Ezekiel viii-10. 

The four lads, who today lie in a felon’s 
eell, charged with murder, were but the 
victims of the blood and thunder story 
paper—stories of bloodshed, plunder and 
crime. Their wills became dominated by 
their imagination and fancy reproducing 
in the Chamber of Imagery the stories of 
crime which they had read; substituting 
the boy in the place of the criminal in the 
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story; making him the hero of the story, 
doing the same unlawful deeds and achiev- 
ing the same unsavory distinction, till noth- 


ing would satisfy the thirst for adventure, 


but to wreck a train. This they did, caus- 
ing a number of deaths, wounding others 
ind destroying thousands of dollars worth 
When arraigned in court, the 
leader of this quartette of youthful bri- 
gands seemed to gloat over the distinction 


of property. 


which his arrest and adventure had brought 
upon them. Another youth, arrested for 
an attempt at highway robbery, when ar- 
raigned in court in New York City, said 
excitedly, “they can write a dime novel 
about me.” Often we hear it said, of some 
hoy or girl, “Oh, he is bad;” “She is wild;” 
“He'll bring up on the gallows,” ete. The 
question to be answered is, “What made 
him a eriminal?” “Why is she wild?” 

inherited 


There may be tendency to 


wrong-doing. But in nine cases out of every 
ten, if the Chamber of Imagery in the heart 


had been properly guarded by the parent, 
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and sweet, pure and holy tastes cultivated, 
wholesome materials for the reproductive 
functions of the mind had been furnished, 
and eriminal, vicious and debasing influ- 
ences kept out of the heart of the child, 
there would have been far different re- 
sults. 

Parents are the divinely appointed ar- 
tists, commissioned to decorate the walls 
of the Chamber of Imagery in the heart 
of the child. If they do not decorate these 
walls the devil will. If they do not furnish 
wholesome material with which imagina- 
tion and fancy can construct entertaining 
things, then they must not be surprised if the 
child’s mind runs riot among the sentimen- 
tal trash, criminal sensual 
swash which beset their pathway like rav- 
enous beasts of prey. 


details and 


The Word of God is the only antidote for 
this moral contagion, for “out of it are the 


— 


words of eternal life. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. 


By WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 





WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


REACH the gospel. No one needs it 
more than the man who gives his 
pastor that imperative hint, by 

way of malediction after the benediction, 
when the law of Christ has been faithfully 
applied to the respectable and popular sins 





of business and politiesand pleasure. Preach 
to such especially the real gospel, not the 
indefinite sentimentality that they ignor- 
antly suppose the gospel to be, but the 
gospel which Christ proclaimed as “good 
tidings to the poor,” of deliverance not 
only from inward sin, but also from slavery 
and oppression and injustice, the righting of 
individual and social wrongs. (Luke 4:18.) 
* & 

Preach the gospel of Matthew, the gospel 
of reckoning, written by a converted tax 
collector, the severest of all arraignments 
of the wrong-doings of rulers and the rich. 
Its twenty-third and twenty-fifth chapters, 
in which Christ’s seven-fold “Woe” falls 
upon those who “devour” widows’ estates 
and for a pretense make long prayers, may 
well be considered the two edges of the 
sword John saw in the mouth of Christ in 
Revelation. We have too much learned “the 
imitation of Christ” from a monk who 
could appreciate only His meekness. The 





gospel shows also His manliness, His se- 
verity toward willful wickedness, especially 
covetousness, appetite, lust and greed, the 
greatest of these, He taught, is greed. 

* 





“Preach Christ.’”’> The Christ who drove 
the covetous from the temple; the Christ 
who pictured the political boss of His time 
and of all time in the words, “That Fox;” 
of unfaithful 


the Christ who died in resisting the errors 


“rulers.” Those who cry 


“Preach the gospel,” whenever it is really 
preached, mistakenly suppose that the gos- 
pel consists of general doctrinal princi- 
ples without practical ethical applications; 
that it is intended to comfort, but not to 
arouse; to present Christ as a Savior, but 
not as a King. 

If humanitarians have 
sumed that ethics 
creed and conversion, many Christians have 


mistakenly as- 
van take the place of 


been equally in error in assuming that if a 
man can only believe with head and heart 
in evangelical doctrines, he will do what is 
right. Converted men, in the Reformation 
ages, did not give up drink or lotteries or 
slavery. Even purity was not considered es- 
sential to piety by some Protestant princes. 
Specific ethical applications of moral laws 
are as much the duty of the Church as 
specific applications of civil law are the 
province of the courts. That Christ did not 
preach a gospel of glittering generalities 
is clear from the fact that His auditors not 
only “got mad,” they crucified Him for his 
plain-spoken condemnation of their sins. A 
distinguished pulpit orator once said to me 
at a Sabbath Reform Convention, where 
the sin of Sunday camp meetings had been 
discussed in detail, “Don’t go into particu- 
lars. It is not eloquent.” To which the 
example of Christ leads us to reply: “What 
is the use of being eloquent when there is 
so much to say?” 
* * * 

Some preachers, wiser than their Master in 
their own eyes, object to preaching social 
reforms, which are only applied Chris- 
ianity, because the people “come to Church 
to be comforted.” Christ’s gospel not only 
“binds up the broken-heared,” but also pro- 
claims in trumpet tones, “deliverance’’ for 
the wronged. Some churches are wisely 
opening a creche in their vestries where 
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young ladies of the Church care for the 
babies of poor mothers while they attend 
But let not the 
auditorium itself become a creche for the 


the Church services above. 


mere coddling of grown-up babies who are 
in more need of being aroused to duty and 
opportunity. 

The very root of the error in the minds 
of those who cry, “Preach the gospel,” just 
when “the gospel of the Kingdom,” the ap- 
plication of the law of Christ to social life, 
has been proclaimed to the depths of their 
guilty consciences, is that they have not dis- 
covered that Christ’s ultimate theme and 
purpose is not merely the salvation of souls, 
but the salvation of soriety. Individuals 
are saved by His cross in order that society 
may be saved by His that is, 
by the application of the law of Christ 


crown, 


to the whole of life. Saviorship per- 
tains only to the temporary period 
of sin. Kingship is Christ’s original, 


normal and final relation to the universe. 
There is no Bible warrant for the doctrine, 
held by many Christians, that Satan is to be 
forever the world’s sultan, and that the 
‘arry aid to his victims 
and receive refugees. The coming “King- 
dom,” defined divinely in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and promised by the very command to pray 
for it, is “the doing of God’s will as in 


Church can only 


heaven, so on earth,” whose social aspect 

is again pictured and promised in the holy 

city “let down from God out of heaven.” 
* & * 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
was individual, intellectual, doctrinal. The 
hour has struck for a new reformation that 
shall be social, affectional, ethical. Every 
“revival” should be supplemented by “re- 
form.” The Church is called not only to 
save souls, but also to save society, if only 
to make it a safe place for saved souls. 
That means just now, in this legislative sea- 
son, the securing of better laws from Con- 
gress and other legislative bodies, laws 
which, in the words of Gladstone, “shall 
make it as easy as possible to do right, as 
hard as possible to do wrong.” 


pe 
National Bureau of Reforms, 
Washington, D.C. 
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A BIOLOGICAL SPECIMEN. 


By JOHN G. 





JOHN G. WOOLLEY. 


Y YOUNG friend, lately returned 
from abroad, says he saw the ink- 
bottle that Luther threw at the 

I asked him if he had seen the devil 

Luther threw the ink-bottle at, and he 

scorned me, but I impaled him on my lead 

bug for an 


devil. 


pencil and send him like a new 
illustration in Our Day. 

illustrates 
the Tem- 


he 
of 


good 


He is. not but 


the 


new, 
difticulty 


people, 


profoundest 


perance Reform: peo- 


ple, will cross a continent to see 
some of 
and never think of the wrath of God ages 


long, and hot and threatening, against the 


too, 


souvenir an irasecible Dutchman 


iniversal enemy. 
+ & & 

In a eable flash the Department of State 
learns that there is an American in danger 
in the Transvaal. Within the hour England 
is appealed to and the President of the 
South African Republic receives notice: “In 


WOOLLEY. 


the name of the United States of America 
help that man.’ Meantime, during the trans- 
mission of the news and the appeal, hither 
and thither, some hundreds of citizens are 
robbed, ravished, butchered and damned— 
whatever that is—by the saloon and thus 
far, after fifty years of unremitting effort, 
no way has been discovered even to inform 
a “government of the people” of the fact. 
The man went to Africa to win his fortune 
and did it, and has been in no peril of either 
life or property, probably. The others staid 
at home to struggle for bare life against 
infernal and invariable odds. They are in 
potter’s fields, mostly. 
divided little 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The liquor-dealers 
with the 
Their 
children beg and steal and starve and the 


their substance 


Government gets, say, a hundred and forty 
million dollars that way annually. 
%* & 

This proves that the temperance move- 
ment is simply a variation of the district 
school in which funny little urchins swing 
their legs cheerfully and compare stone- 
bruises, while the larger permiscuity perk 
and prink and pout and fight, and now and 
then one “grinds” and gains and grows—as 
all do 

What does it all amount to? 


some. 

Very little 
in any given day, but worlds, heavens, in 
an aeon. 





In that case what is the use of the Pro- 
hibition Party? To teach school. 

But why does not the Church do all that? 
I don’t know. 
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THE MONTH IN PICTURE. 


JOUN Buccs 
MOVABLE 
f VENEZUELAN 





JOHN BULL'S MOVABLE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY LINE. 


From the Evening World, New York. 




















THE BOOT ON THE OTHER FOOT.—7imes-Herald 
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4 "A COMMON SENSE] VIEW OF THEZ BIBLE s 
+ AND A REPLY TO PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH . 


4 WRITTEN FOR OUR Day ‘b 
RSSSSESSESSS By PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY 988808898 


HEN some fifty years ago, Maz- 
zini said: “Every political 
question is destined to become 
a social question, and every so- 
cial question will become a 
religious question,” he revealed deep 
insight into the nature of the _ so- 
cial life of the present century. It is 
far easier now, however, to see the nature 
of that movement which is transforming 
political questions into social questions, and 
social questions into religious questions, 
than it was a generation since. The life of 
society, like the life of a man, is a continu- 
ous process and there are few sudden trans- 
formations. It is convenient, however, to 
mark changes with some date which is ap- 
proximately correct. It is commonly said, 
and correctly said, that the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 in Europe was a social 
movement, whereas the French Revolution 
of the latter part of the last century was a 
political revolution. This is clearly brought 
out in a recent article by Mr. J. M. Ludlow, 
now Registrar of Friendly Societies in Eng- 
land, who took an active part in the Chris- 
tian Socialist movement in England at the 
middle of this century. Mr. Ludlow was in 
Paris when the revolution of 1848 was going 
on, and he found every one saying, “This 
revolution is a social revolution.” The 
questions discussed were questions of labor, 
questions of wealth and poverty, questions 
of capital and employment. The welfare of 
the people and not political forms interested 
men. The air was full of hope and antici- 
pation. Men gathered audiences about 
them in the public street and talked about 
questions of the day. A large audience al- 
ways signified a discussion of a social topic. 
“The key-note of all was that this was not a 
political but a social revolution.” * 
*“The Christian Socialist Movement of the Mid- 


dle of the Century.” By J. M. Ludlow. Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1896. 


The Chartist movement of England was, 
aus it is well known, a political movement, 
but the 
Hughes, Kingsley, Vansittart Neale, Ludlow 


Christian Socialists, Maurice, 


and others, turned the current in England, 
and the political movement became a social 
movement. 

It is not so easy to mention a time when 
social questions became distinctively relig- 
ious questions. Their close connection was 
clearly seen even in 1848. Mr. Ludlow men- 
tions that the priests of religion and Sis- 
ters of Charity were not molested in this 
uprising in France as they had been dur- 
ing preceding revolutions. Itwas about this 
time, also, that pictures of Christ could be 
found in the assembly rooms of working- 
men, and under them the _ inscription, 
“Christ, the first Socialist.” The religious 
character of social questions has become 
especially marked during the past decade. 
Social questions are now largely religious 
in character, and they are daily becoming 
more so. The interest in religion is in- 
creasing daily and seems destined to in- 
crease for years to come. After all, relig- 
ion is the most fundamental thing in our 
life. Professor Goldwin Smith has said: 
“These are troublous times. The trouble is 
every where: in polities, in the social Sys- 
tem, in religion. But the storm center seems 
to be in the region of religion.”* This is an 
explanation of the interest which attaches 
to the discussion of Biblical questions of all 
sorts. The attention which Professor Gold- 
win Smith’s article on the Old Testament 
entitled, “Christianity’s Millstone,” is at- 
tracting is in itself an illustration of the as- 
sertion that the “storm center is in the 
region of religion,” as was also the interest 
awakened by Kidd’s “Social Evolution.” 


It is natural enough that a discussion of 





* ‘*Christianity’s Millstone.’’ North American Re 
view. December 1895. 
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the Old Testament and its various 
should attract wide attention. Christians 
have regarded the Old Testament as the 
foundation upon which Christ and the New 
Testament rest. 


books 


Christ Himself clearly re- 
garded the Old Testament and its teachings 
as something upon which He proposed to 
build His new structure. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to see how we can keep Christianity 
if we regard the Old Testament as anything 
less than Christianity’s foundation; yet so 
little is the nature of the Old Testament un- 
derstood, so false is the point of view from 
which it is approached that Christian peo- 
ple in our churches are everywhere trou- 
bled by it and there is a strong temptation 
to follow the suggestion of Professor Smith, 
and regard the Old Testament as a mere 
scaffolding which may once have been use- 
ful for the erection of the structure, Chris- 
tianity, but ought long ago to have been 
torn down and removed from it in order not 
to obscure its fair and glorious 
tions. 


propor- 


3ut the leaders of the Christian forces 
everywhere reject most strenuously any 
such proposal, and refuse to view as a mere 
scaffolding, the Old Testament. 
What 
more general understanding of the true na- 
ture of the Old Testament. It will yet re- 
quire years of work on the part of very able 


They are 


right in so doing. is wanted is a 


men to tell us all those things which we 
need to know about the Old Testament. But 
some valuable suggestions are disclosed to 
us when we approach the subject from the 
social standpoint. 

First that in the Old 
Testament God revealed Himself, as it were, 


of all, we notice 


“through a glass darkly.” God’s revelation 
in the Bible itself is treated as a progressive 
“First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear.” Christ and 
His apostles claimed most explicitly that 
Christianity was a fuller revelation than 
The New 
Testament extended the revelation of the 
Old to all nations, and elevated it to a 
higher plane. If Christianity should prove 
successful, it could not fail to lift up the 


revelation: 


that given in the Old Testament. 


nations brought under its influence and 
raise them to a higher level than that occu- 
pied by the Jews living in the Old Testa- 








ment times. 


Now, a fundamental mistake 


is made when, from the standpoint of the 
most Christian nations, living nearly nine- 
teen hundred years after Christ, judgment 
is passed upon the Jews. This is unques- 
tionably unhistorical, and it is strange that 
so many historical students should make 
this mistake. ‘Too frequently we discover 
in the treatment of the Jews, an anti-Chris- 
tian prejudice, because they are not treated 
as the careful historical student treats the 
other nations of antiquity; that is to say, 
from the standpoint of their own age. The 
beliefs and practices of the Jews seem im- 
perfect to us, but they were a vast improve- 
ment upon the beliefs and practices of con- 
temporary nations. 

But in the second place, it must be re- 
marked that modern Christianity itself is 
largely responsible for false views of the 
Old Testament which trouble many a sen- 
sitive soul. We have during the past cen- 
tury, as a reaction against errors of an op- 
posite kind, treated religion too much as a 
purely individual concern. Our great watch- 
word has been individual salvation. Now, 
no fault can be found with this if it is sup- 
plemented with a correct view of society, 
and of the relation between the individual 
and society. It is absolutely impossible to 
understand the Old Testament when it is 
approached from the point of view of one 
who sees in Christianity nothing but indi- 
vidual salvation. The standpoint of the Old 
Testament is a national one, not an indi- 
vidual one. In the Old Testament we have 
a record of God’s dealings with the nation. 
The individual is approached through the 
nation. Salvation comes to the Jew as one 
of the Jewish nation. Wemust, then, under- 
stand what the nation is; what it has sig- 
nified in the past, what it signifies in the 
present; what the Christian conception of 
the nation is, in order to be in a position to 
study understandingly the Old Testament. 
If we have lost out of our consciousness as 
Christians, the conception of the nation, we 
shall make sad work with the Old Testa- 
ment. We shall be perplexed and troubled. 
We shall be in no position to help others, 
and we shall make a poor defense against 
attacks upon Christianity’s foundation. 

First, let us remember that every student 






























of history, that every one who can lay the 
least claim to the rank of a social philoso- 
pher has always judged national conduct 
according to different principles from those 
which apply to individual conduct. That 
has been viewed, not only among the Jews, 
but among all nations, as praiseworthy in 
the nation which would be condemned in 
the individual. Our heroes of ancient and 
modern times have been engaged in war. 
They have, forthe nation, taken life. Judged 
from the individual standpoint, they would 
be regarded as murderers and not heroes. 
But the very suggestion that they should be 
regarded as murderers shows how false the 
individual point of view is in the matter of 
national dealings. The American people 
honor their Grant and their Washington, 
and they reverence their Lincoln, who was 
their great war President. Shall we, then, 
look upon the wars of the Jews as if those 
slain in battle were killed by individuals? 

War has played a part, and a large part, 
in the development of humanity. If we be- 
lieve at all in an over-ruling Providence, 
governing the nations of the world, we ean 
not think that war has been altogether ab- 
horrent to this Providence; we must, on the 
contrary, hold that for the human race, 
with its weaknesses and its imperfections, 
with allits back-sliding, war has been aneces- 
sitv. Why should it be thought strange to 
one who views with complacency the means 
whereby the modern nations of the earth 
have been developed, that the Jews should 
have received a message to destroy nations 
hopelessly depraved, given up to cruelties 
and immoralities, and all unspeakable 
abominations? When the sociologist stud- 
ies the nations destroyed by the Jews the 
conclusion will be forced upon him that 
they had reached a condition of hopeless 
depravity. Nation after nation becomes 
corrupt and has to make way for those who 
can do the world’s work which they are 
hindering. All history reveals this. 

This must be borne in mind: The God- 
fearing nation is the strong nation. With 
an individual, it may be different. An in- 
dividual may lead a_ righteous life and 
through some accident, individual in char- 
acter, may not be strong: certainly not su- 


perior in strength. If we allow individuals 
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to fight out their differences we have no 
probability that justice will triumph. With 
nations it is different. A thoroughly up- 
right nation, one which is considerate of all 


ts members, whose institutions help to 

build up every component part of the na- 

tion, is a strong nation, not easily over- 

come. When has any nation, among whose 

members righteous social relations have 

been maintained, ever perished? Destruc- 

tion to a nation from without, indicates di- 

vision and disintegration from one cause or 
another within the nation. Even small 
countries like Holland, Belgium and Switz- 
erland are safe so long as they are relatively 
upright and God-fearing. It is not here 
asserted that there is not a better way than 
war which will prevail hereafter. The Bi- 
ble predicts a time of international peace. 
The Old Testament seers had a vision of per- 
petual peace. But the times were not ripe 
for anything of the kind among the nations 
who lived before the time of Christ and, in- 
deed, it is rash to assert that the times are 
now everywhere ripe for anything of the 
kind. It is helpful to consider Turkey at 
the present time. Shall we say that God 
has not given the Christian nations any mes- 
sage with respect to Turkey? Is the con- 
sideration shown for Turkey the result of 
the increasing gentleness of the Christian 
nations and a growing hatred of war among 
men? Quite the contrary. Causes natural- 
lv at work would have long ago destroyed 
Turkey, but Turkey has been bolstered up 
by national rivalries which have their origm 
largely in the lust of gold. Commercial mo- 
tives and not consideration of righteous- 
ness have kept alive the Turk, “the sick man 
of Europe.” 

If we approach the Old Testament from 
the social standpoint, and if we remember 
all those provisions of the Old Testament 
which were designed to elevate the Jews, to 
bring about greater humanity in the inter- 
nal life of the nation, and in its external re- 
lations, we shall have no occasion to make 
apology for the Old Testament. Of course, 
it must be remembered that the claim is 
nowhere made that the Jews lived up to 
their own religion, vet their life was an im- 
mense improvement upon the life of other 


Oriental nations. It had in it the promise 
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and potency of life for nations of the future 
which were entirely wanting in these other 
Oriental nations, and its religious precepts 
shine by comparison even with those of 
Greece and Rome, usually regarded as the 
most enlightened people of antiquity. We 
can be satisfied with what Professor Gold- 
win Smith himself admits in “Christianity’s 
Millstone,” 


with a few quotations from it: 


and this article will be closed 


“Jehovah 
was a God of righteousness and purity, per- 
haps even of mercy, in contrast with the 
gods of other tribes, and his worship, 
and unlike the 
worship ‘in spirit and in truth,’ the advent 


of which was proclaimed to the woman of 


though ritual, sacrificial 


Samaria, was yet spiritual compared with 
that of deities whose votaries gashed them- 
selves with knives or celebrated lascivious 
***%* The 
law mitigates the customs of war, requir- 
ing that a city shall be summoned before it 
is besieged, and forbidding the 


orgies beneath the sacred tree. 


cutting 
down of the fruit trees in a hostile country, 
which the 
Greeks; while the female captive, instead of 
feet 
month of 


was regularly practiced by 


being once to the 
of the 
mourning. 


dragged at 
captor, is allowed a 
Nor is 


encouraged as it was 


war exalted = or 


among the Assy- 


rians and the Persians. Service is to be 


voluntary: captains are to be chosen only 


when the army takes the field, so that there 
would be and 


Jehovah, 


no military class; horses 
chariots are not to be multiplied. 
though a God of battles, is not characteris- 
tically so. Not victory in war, but peace, is 
the normal blessing. * * * Worship was 
irrational, 


But there was no human sacrifice, and the 


sacrificial, and all sacrifice is 


scapegoat was a goat, not, as among the 
polished Athenians,a man. * * * From 
the social point of view, perhaps the most 
notable passages of the Old Testament are 
those rebuking the selfishness of wealth 
and the oppression of the poor in the pro- 
phetic writings and the psalms, which have 
supplied weapons for the champions of so- 
cial justice. There is scarcely anything like 
these in Greek or Roman literature. Juvenal 
complains of the contempt and insult to 
which poverty exposes a man, but he does 
In this 
respect the Mahometan and the Buddhist 
are perhaps superior to the Greek or Ro- 


not denounce social oppression. 


man. But we shall hardly find anywhere a 
moral force equal in intensity to that of 
the Hebrew prophets, narrowly local and 


” 


national though their preaching is. 
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OUT OF BONDAGE 


p THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO RACE 7 
4 AS CARRIED ON AT TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA rr 
4 THE LIFE WORK OF ‘ 
ST 


xeeeeeee BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


SECT TC ETS 


AS DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF 


was born a slave 
on a plantation in 
Virginia, in 1857 or 
1858, I think. My 
first memory in life 
is that of a one- 
7 room log cabin with 
A WS a dirt floor and a 
~“ hole in the centre 
that served as a winter home for sweet po- 
tatoes, and wrapped in a few rags on this 
dirt floor I spent my nights, and clad in a 
single garment, about the plantation, I of- 
ten spent my days. 

The morning of freedom came, and 
though a child, I recall vividly my appear- 
ance with that of forty or fifty slaves be- 
fore the veranda of the “Big House” to hear 
read the documents that made us men in- 
stead of property. With the long prayed 
for freedom in actual possession, each start- 
ed out into the world to find new friends 
and new homes. My mother decided to lo- 
cate in West Virginia, and after many days 
and nights of weary travel we found our- 
selves among the salt furnaces and coal 
mines of West Virginia. Soon after reach- 
ing West Virginia I began work in the coal 
mines for the support of my mother. While 
doing this I heard in some way, I do not 
now remember how, of Gen. Armstrong’s 
I heard at 
the same time, that it was a school where 


school at Hampton, Virginia. 


a poor boy could work for his education, so 
far as his board was concerned. 

As soon as I heard of Hampton, I made up 
my mind that in some way I was going to 
find my way to that institution. I began at 
once to save every nickel I could get hold of. 
At length, with my own savings and a lit- 


tle help from my brother and mother, I 
started for Hampton, although at that time 
[ hardly knew where Hampton was, or how 
much it would cost to reach the school. Af- 
ter walking a portion of the distance, trav- 
eling in a stage coach and cars the remain- 
der of the journey, I at length found myself 
in the city of Richmond, Va. I also found 
myself without money, friends or a place to 
stay all night. The last cent of my money 
had been expended. After walking about 
the city till near midnight, and having 
grown almost discouraged and quite ex- 
hausted, I crawled under a sidewalk and 
slept all that night. The next morning, as 
good luck would have it, I found myself 
very near a ship that was unloading pig 
iron. I applied to the captain for work, 
and he gave it, and I worked on this ship 
by day and slept under the sidewalk | by 
night, till I had earned money enough to 
continue my way to Hampton, where I soon 
arrived with a surplus of fifty cents in my 
pocket. I at once found Gen. Armstrong, 
and told him what I had come for, and what 
my condition was. In his great hearty 
way he said that if I was worth anything he 
would give me a chance to work my way 
through that institution. 

\t Hampton I found buildings, instrue- 
tors, industries provided by the generous; 
in other words, the chance for me to work 
for my education. While at Hampton TI re- 
solved, if God permitted me to finish the 
course of study, I would enter the far South, 
the Black Belt of the Gulf States, and give 
my life in providing as best I could the 
same kind of chance for self-help for the 
youth of my race that I found ready for me 
when I went to Hampton, and so in 1881 I 
left Hampton and started the Tuskegee 
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Normal and Industrial Institute in a small 
church and shanty, with one teacher and 
thirty students. Since then the institution 
at Tuskegee has gradually grown till we 
have connected with the institution sixty- 
nine instructors and eight hundred young 
men and women representing nineteen 
States, and if I add the families of our in- 
structors, we have on our grounds con- 
stantly a population of about one thousand 
souls. The students are about equally di- 
vided between the sexes, and their average 
age is 1814 years. 

In planning the course of training at 
Tuskegee we have steadily tried to keep 
in view our condition and our needs, rather 
than pattern our course of study directly 
after that of a people whose opportunities 
of civilization have been far different and 
far superior to ours. 

From the first, industrial or hand train- 
ing has been made a special feature of our 
work. This industrial training combined 
with the mental and religious, to my mind 
At first 
the young men and women who 


has several emphatic advantages. 
few of 
came to us would be able to. remain in 
school during the nine months and pay in 
cash the $8 per month charged for board. 
Through our industries we give them the 
chance of working out a portion of their 
board and the remainder they pay in cash. 
We find by experience that this institution 
ean furnish labor that has economic value 
to the institution and gives the student a 
chance to learn something from the labor 
itself. 
by the labor of our students this year about 


within For instance, we cultivate 
six hundred acres of land; this land is not 
only cultivated in a way to bring in a return 
to our boarding department, but the farm, 
including stock-raising, dairying, fruit- 
growing, etc., is made a constant object les- 
son for our students and the people in that 
A three-story brick 
building is now going up, and the bricks for 


section of the South. 


this building are manufactured at our brick 
vard by students, where we have made a 
The 


brick masonry, plastering, sawing of lum- 


million and a half brick this season. 
ber, carpenters’ work, painting, tinsmith- 
ing: in fact, everything connected with the 
erection of this building is for permanent 
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use, and the students have the knowledge 
of the trades entering into the erection of 
such a building. While the young men do 
this the girls, to a large extent make, mend 
and laundry their clothing, and in that way 
are taught these industries. 

Now this work is not carried on in a mis- 
At the 
head of each industrial department we have 


cellaneous or irregular manner. 
a competent instructor, so that the student 
is not only learning the practical work, but 
is taught as well the underlying principles 
When the 
through with brick masonry, he not only 


of each industry. student is 
understands the trade in a practical way, 
but also mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing to such an extent that he can become a 
leader in this industry. All through, the 
is dovetailed into the in- 
the chemistry teaching made to 
tell on the farm and cooking, the mathemat- 
ics in the carpentry department, the physics 
in the blacksmithing and foundrying. As- 
ide from the advantages mentioned, the in- 
dustrial training gives to our students re- 


classroom work 


dustrial 


spect and love for labor—helps them to get 
rid of the idea so long prevalent in the 
South, that labor with the hands is rather 
degrading, and this feeling as to labor be- 
ing degrading is not, I might add, alto- 
gether original with the black man of the 
South. The fact that a man goes out into 
the world conscious of the fact that he has 
within him the power to create a wagon or 
a house, gives him a certain moral backbone 
and independence that he would not possess 
without it. 

While friends in the North and elsewhere 
have given us money to pay our teachers 
and to buy material which we could not 
produce, still very largely by the labor of 
the students in the way I have attempted to 
built up within 
fourteen years a property that is now val- 
ued at $225,000; 


describe, we have about 


thirty-seven buildings, 
counting large and small, located on our 
1,400 acres of land, all except three of which 
are the product of student labor. 

The annual expenses of carrying on this 
about $70,000 a The 


whole property is deeded to an undenomi- 


work is now year. 
national board of trustees, who have control 
of the 


institution. 


There is no mortgage 
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on any of this property. Our greatest need 
is for Money to pay for teaching. 
What is the object of all this? 


thing done in literary, religious, or indus- 


In every- 


trial training the question kept constantly 
before all is that the institution exists for 
the purpose of training a certain number 
of picked leaders, who will go out and reach 
in an effective manner the masses by whom 
we are surrounded. It is not a practical nor 
desirable thing for the North to educate all 
the negroes in the South, but it is a perfect- 
the 
North to help the South educate the lead- 


ly practical and possible thing for 
ers, Who in turn will go out and reach the 


masses and show them how to lift them- 


selves up. In discussing this subject it is 
to be borne in mind that 85 per cent of the 
colored people South live practically in the 
country districts, where they are difficult 
to reach except by special effort. In some 
of the counties in Alabama, near Tuskegee, 
the colored outnumber the whites four and 
five to one. 

In an industrial sense, what is the condi- 
masses ? 


tion of these The first year our 


people received their freedom, they had 
nothing on which to live while they grew 
their first cotton crop; funds for the first 
crop were supplied by the storekeeper, or 
former master, a debt was created; to se- 
cure the indebtedness a lien was given on 
the cotton crop. In this way we got started 
in the South what is known as the ‘“Mort- 
gage or crop lien system”—a system that 
has proved a curse to the black and white 
By this 
system the farmer is charged a rate of in- 


man ever since it was instituted. 


terest that ranges from 15 per cent to 40 
per cent. By this system you will usually 
find three-fourths of the people mortgage 
their crops from year to year, and as many 
deeply in debt and living in one roomed 
cabins on rented land. By this system, 
debt and extravagance are encouraged, and 
the land is impoverished and values fall. 
The schools in the country districts rare- 
ly last over three and a half months in the 
year, and are usually taught in a church or 
a wreck of a log cabin, or under a bush ar- 
bor. My information is that each child en- 
titled to attend the public schools in Mas- 


sachusetts has spent on him each year be- 
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tween $18 and $20. In Alabama each col- 


ored child has spent on him this year about 


71 cents, and the white children but a few 
cents more. 
Thus far in my remarks | have been per- 


forming a rather ungracious task in stating 


conditions without suggesting a remedy. 
What is the remedy for the state of things 
[ have attempted to describe? If the col- 
ored people got any good out of slavery it 
was the habit of work. In this respect the 
masses of the colored people are different 
from most races among whom missionary 
effort is made in that the negro as a race 
works. You will not find here anything like 
that high tension of activity that is main- 
Still, the 


whether the call for labor comes from the 


tained elsewhere. negro works, 
rice swamps of the Carolinas, the cotton 
plantations of Alabama, or the sugar cane 
bottoms of Louisiana, the negro is ready to 
answer it—yes, toil is the badge of all his 
tribe, though he may do his work in the 
most shiftless and costly manner, still with 
him it is labor. I know you will find a class 


around railroad stations and corners’ of 
streets that loaf, just as you will find among 
any people, and we have got some black 
sheep in our flock, as there are in all flocks; 
but the masses in their humble way are in- 
The 


through the all operations of the mortgage 


dustrious. trouble centres here: 


system, high rents, the allurements. of 
cheap jewelry and bad whisky and the gew- 
gaws of life, the negro is deprived of the re- 
sults of his labor. Unused to self-govern- 
ment, unused to the responsibility of con- 
trolling our own earnings, or expenditures, 
or even our own children, it could not be ex- 
pected that we could take care of ourselves 
in all respects for several generations. The 
great need of the negro today is intelligent, 
unselfish leadership in his educational and 
industrial life. Let me illustrate, and this 
is no faney sketch: Ten years ago a young 
man born in slavery found his way to the 
Tuskegee school. By small cash payments 
and work on the farm he finished the course 
with a good English education and a practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge of farming. 
Returning to his country home, where five- 
still 
found them mortgaging their crops, living 


sixths of the citizens were black, he 





on rented Jand from hand to mouth and 
deeply in debt. School had never lasted 
longer than three months, and was taught 
in a wreck of a log cabin by an inferior 
teacher. Finding this condition of things, 
the young man to whom [I have referred 
took the three months’ public school as a 
starting point. Soon he organized the older 
people into a club that came together every 
week. In these meetings the young man 
taught them the value of owning a home, 
the evils of mortgaging, and the import- 
ance of educating their children. He taught 
them how to save money, how to sacrifice— 
to live on bread and potatoes until they got 
out of debt, begin buying a home and stop 
mortgaging. Through the lessons and in- 
fluence of these meetings, the first year of 
this young man’s work, these people built, by 
their contributions in money and labor, a 
nice frame school house that replaced the 
wreck of a log cabin. The next year this 
work was continued, and those people, out 
of their own pockets, added two months to 
the original three months’ school term. 
Month by month has been added to the 
school term, till it now lasts seven months 
every year. Already fourteen families 
within a radius of ten miles have bought 
and are buying homes, a large proportion 
have ceased to mortgage their crops, and 
are raising their own food supplies. In the 
midst of all was the young man educated at 
Tuskegee with a model cottage and a model 
farm that served as an example and centre 
of light for the whole community. My 
friends, I wish you could have gone with 
me some days ago to this community and 
have seen the complete revolution that has 
been wrought in their industrial, educa- 
tional and religious life by the work of this 
one teacher, and [ wish you could have 
looked with me into their faces, and have 
seen them beaming with hope and delight. 
I wish you could have gone with me into 
their cottages containing now two and 
three rooms, through their farms, into their 
church and Sunday School. Bear in mind 
that not a dollar was given these people 
from the outside with which to make any 
of these changes; they all came about by 
reason of the fact that they had this leader, 
this guide, this Christian, to show them how 
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to utilize the results of their own labor—to 
show them how to take the money that had 
hitherto been scattered to the wind in mort- 
gaging, high rents, cheap jewelry and whis- 
key, and to concentrate in the direction of 
their own uplifting. My people do not need 
or ask for charity to be scattered among 
them; it is very seldom you ever see a black 
hand in any part of this country reached 
forth for alms—it is not for alms we ask, 
but for leaders who will lead and guide and 
stimulate our people till they can get upon 
their own feet. Wherever they have been 
given a leader, something of the kind I have 
described, I have never yet seen a change 
fail to take place, even in the darkest com- 
munity. 

In our attempt to elevate the South, one 
other thing must be borne in mind. I do 
not know how you find it North, but in 
Alabama, we find it a pretty hard thing to 
make a good Christian of a hungry man. 

I think I have learned that we might as 
well settle down to the uncompromising 
fact that our people will grow in proportion 
as we teach them that the way to have the 
most of Jesus and in a permanent form, is 
to mix in with their religion some land, cot- 
ton and corn, a house with two or three 
rooms, anda little bankaccount. With these 
things interwoven with our religion, there 
will be a foundation for growth, on which 
we can build for all time. What I have tried 
to indicate are some of the lessons that we 
are disseminating into every corner of the 
“Black Belt” of the South, through the 
work of our graduates, and through the 
Tuskegee Negro Conference that brings to- 
gether, at Tuskegee once a year, 800 of the 
representatives of the black yeomanry of 
the South to lay plans, to get light and en- 
couragement, and thus add the strength of 
mothers and fathers to the strength of the 
school room and pulpit. More than any- 
thing else Tuskegee is a great college set- 
tlement dropped into the midst of a mass of 
ignorance. It is gradually but slowly 
leavening the whole lump. 

Of this you can be sure, that it matters 
not what is said that the black man is doing 
or is not doing; regardless ofentanglements 
or discouragements, the rank and file of my 
race is now giving itself to the acquiring of 
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education, character and property in a way 
that it has never done since the dawn of 
our freedom. The chance that we ask is, 
by your help and encouragement, to be per- 
mitted to move on unhindered and unfet- 
tered for a few more years, and with this 
chance, if the Bible is right and God is true, 
there is no power that can permanently stay 
our progress. 

Neither here nor in any part of the world 
do people come into close relations with a 
race that is to a large extent empty handed 
and empty headed; one race gets close to 
another in proportion as they are drawn in 


gets 


commerce, in proportion as the one 
hold of something that the other wants or 
respects—commerce We must acknowledge, 
in the light of history, is the great forerun- 
Whatever 
friction exists between the black and white 


ner of civilization and peace. 


man in the South will disappear in propor- 
tion as the black man, by reason of his in- 
telligence and skill, can create something 
that the whites want or respect; can make 
the white man dependent on the negro for 
something, instead of all the dependence be- 
ing on the other side. Despite all her 
faults, when it comes to business pure and 
simple, the South presents an opportunity 
to the negro for business that no other sec- 
tion of the country does. The negro can 
sooner conquer Southern prejudice in the 
civil world than learn to compete with the 
North in the business world. In field, in 
factory, in the markets, the South presents 
a better opportunity for the negro to earn 
a living than is found in the North. 

\ young man educated in head, hand 
and heart, goes out and starts a brickyard, 
a blacksmith shop, a wagon shop, or an in- 
dustry by which that black boy produces 
something in the community that makes 


the white man dependent on the black man 


1 something—produces something that 
interlocks, knits the commercial relations 
of the races together, to the extent that a 
black man gets a mortgage on a white man’s 
house that he can foreclose at will: well, 
that white man won't drive the negro away 
from the polls when he sees him going up 
to vote, 

There are reports to the effect that in 
some sections the black man has difficulty 


in voting and having counted the little 
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f 


depositing about twice in two years; but 


white ballot which he has the privilege « 


there is a little green ballot that he can 
vote through the teller’s window 313 days in 
every year, and no one will throw it out or 
refuse to count it. The man that has the 
property, the intelligence, the character, is 
the one that is going to have the largest 
share in controlling the government, 
whether he is white or black, or whether in 
the North or South. 

[It is important that all the p eges of 
the law be ours. It is vastly more import- 
ant that we be prepared for the exercise of 
these privileges. 

Says the Great Teacher: “TI will draw all 
men unto me.” How? Not by foree, not 


by law, not DY superficial o litter EF ollow- 


ing in the tracks « 


f the Lowly Nazarene, 
we shall continue to work and wait till, by 
the exercise of the higher virtues, by the 
products of our brain and hands, we make 
ourselves so valuable so attractive to the 
American nation, that instead of repelling, 
we shall draw men to us because of our in- 
trinsic worth. It will be needless to pass 
a law to compel men to come into contact 
with a negro who is educated, and has 
$200,000 to lend. 

In some respects you already acknow- 
ledge that as a race we are more power- 
ful—have a greater power of attraction 
than your race. It takes 100 per cent of 
Anglo-Saxon blood to make a white Ameri- 
can. The minute that it is proven that a 
man possesses 1-100 part of negro blood in 
his veins it makes him a black man: he 
falls to our side: we claim him. The 99 
per cent of white blood counts for nothing 
W hen Wwe ighed beside one per Cé nt of negro 
blood. 

None of us will deny that in ediately 
after freedom we made serious mistakes. 
We began at the top We made these mis- 
takes, not because we were black people, 
but because we were ignorant and inexper- 
ienced people. We have spent time and 
money attempting to go to Congress and 
State Legislatures that could have better 
been spent in becoming the leading real 
estate dealer or carpenter in our own coun- 
ty. We have spent time and money in mak- 


n attend- 


ing political stump speeches, and 


ing political conventions that could have 
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better been spent in starting a dairy farm 
or truck garden, and thus have laid a mater- 
ial foundation, on which we could have 
stood and demanded our rights. When a 
man eats anothe1 person’s fi od, wears 
another’s clothes, and lives in another's 
house, it is pretty hard to tell how he is go- 
ing to vote, or whether he votes at all. 

The practical question that comes home 
to yon, and to me, as an humble member of 
an unfortunate race is, how can you help in 
working out the great problem that con- 
cerns 10,000,000 of my race, and 60,000,000 
of yours. We are here; you rise as we rise; 
you fall as we fall; we are strong when you 
are strong; you are weak when we are 
weak, no power can separate our destinies. 
The negro can afford to be wronged in this 
country; the white man cannot afford to 
wrong him. In the South you ean help us 
Christian 


leaders, that shall go among the masses of 


prepare the strong unselfish 
our people and show them how to take ad- 
vantage of the magnificent opportunities 
that surround them. 
encourage that education among the masses 


In the North you can 


that shall result in throwing wide open 
the doors of your offices, stores, shops and 
factories in a way that shall give our black 
men and women an opportunity to earn a 
dollar. Let it be said of all parts of our 
country that there is no distinction of race 
or color in the opportunity to earn an hon- 
est living. Throw wide open the doors of 
industry. We are an humble, patient peo- 
ple; we can afford to work and wait. There 
is plenty of room at the top. The workers 
up in the atmosphere of goodness, love, pa- 
tience, forbearance, forgiveness and indus- 
try are not too many or overcrowded. If 
others would be little. we can be great: if 


others bad, we can be good; if others try to 
push us down, we can help push them up. 

Men ask me if measures’ like those en- 
acted in South Carolina do not hurt and dis- 
courage. I answer nay, nay. Neither South 
Carolina nor any other state can make a law 
to harm the black man that does not harm 
the white man in greater measure. Men 
may make laws to hinder and fetter the bal- 
lot, but men cannot make laws that will 
bind or retard the growth of manhood. 

If ever there was a people that have 
“If they 


smite thee on one cheek, turn the other 


obeyed the seriptural injunction, 


also,” that people has been the American 
negro. To right his wrongs the Russian 
appeals to dynamite, Americans to rebel- 
lion, the Irishman to agitation, the Indian 
to his tomahawk; but the negro, the most 
patient, the most unresentful and law-abid- 
ing, depends for the righting of his wrongs 
upon his songs, his groans, his midnight 
prayers, and an inherent faith in the jus- 
tice of his cause, and if we may judge the 
future by the past, what man will say that 
the negro is not right. We went into slav- 
ery pagans, we came out Christians. We 
went into slavery a piece of property, we 
came out American citizens. We went into 
slavery without a language, we came out 
speaking the proud Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
We went into slavery with the slave chains 
clanking about our wrists, we came out 
with the American ballot in our hands. 
Progress, progress is the law of nature; un- 


der God it shall be our eternal guiding star. 
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art does not 
realize the 
rapid strides 
it has made 
within the 
last thirty years. I re- 
member back in the fif- 
ties, when I was a boy, 
how I prized the crude 
yet rare illustrations 


Mr. Beard as a “chalk , 
talker” shen deawinng that embellished the few 


humorous picture of his yietorial yeriodicals 
friend, J. DeWitt Mil- P?¢ : L ” 
ler. which were at that time 


published. I may possibly be mistaken, for 
Iam writing from memory only. But if I 
am right the first illustrated paper pub- 
lished in the United States was Ballou’s 
pictorial, a sheet about the size of Harper’s 
Weekly. It is so long ago since I have seen 
it that it would be difficult for me to des- 
cribe it accurately. To describe it from the 
impression it made on my youthful mind I 
would say it was the most artistic and 
thoroughly delightful paper ever pulled 
from a printing press. Yet in truth it must 
have been a poor affair, with its cheap 
wood cuts, engraved from the crude draw- 
ings of the artists. Whether this publica- 
tion was a weekly or monthly I do not recol- 
lect. 

Another paper which made a great im- 


ss 


pression on my mind was “Brother Jona- 


than.” This was also illustrated, but it 
blossomed out with pictures but once a 
year, and once a year when Christmas came 
around I expected to find Brother Jonathan 


in my stocking. It was a large sheet, as 
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much as a yard square, consisting of four 
pages of printed matter, interspersed with 
original pictures by American artists, most- 
ly relating to Christmas times, and usually 
of a comic character. No present from 
Santa Claus gave more joy to myself and 
brothers than Brother Jonathan. We would 
spread it on the floor and lie flat on our 
stomachs, studying the pictures and spell- 
ing out the titles and jokes beneath them, 
for hours together. 

The next paper I remember was the first 


American comic journal, called “Yankee 


, 


Notions,” published by T. W. Strong, 98 
Nassau Sreet, New York. When it was first 
started I can not tell; it must have been 
some time early in the fifties, for I was but 





CLIMBING THE ALPS. 


From an old Sketch Book 





of Darley’s 






















































































JOHN MORRISSEY 


A famous prize fighter, afterwards a member of Congress from New York. 


Drawn by Thomas Nast in England, for Comie Monthly, 1859, Time of Heenan and Sayers fight. One 


of the very first cartoons by this great artist. Notice the signature made backward through 
inexperience. 











7 or 8 years old when I saw the first copy. 
Yankee 
McLennan, 

Wolf, Gunn, 
le Carleton, who subsequently became a 
The 


eood, as illustrations went in those days, 


Che Notions was illustrated by 
Mike 


and once ina 





Hoppin, Josh Howard, 





Bellew. Goater, 





hi 
ih 


rge publisher. illustrations were 





nd the jokes were American, that is, they 


were broad enough to be seen and appre- 
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This was by McLennan. 
Another which I recall was a picture of a 
Yankee huddled up in the stern of a boat 


during a storm at sea and a sailor shouting: 


“Let go the jib sheet!” Yankee—Whose 
a-touchin’ yer jib sheet?” 
Hoppin was responsible for the last. 
Here is one more by Josh Howard: 
Dandy (loq.)—‘Say, Cabby, what will 


you take me up and set me down across the 
street for?” 
Cabby—‘T'll take you for a coxcomb and 
set you down for an ass.” 


Now that Iam at it I could think of a lot 





f ciated without a complete knowledge of the 
A » ° ° 
y iltra fashionable society manners and cus- 
toms. There were no jokes on the summer 
cirl, foreign counts or American heiresses: 
the subtile inanities of the “he” and “‘she” 
& 
i: 
$ 
a 
i 
4 
a 


: 
a 


LANDING 


Draw 


iO] 
One 


was unknown, but the mother-in-law 





jest flourished in abundance. The Bowery 
boy was also a familiar subject of wit and 


So was also the 


a satire. 
ip 


‘dandy,” the origi- 
al “bloomer” and the hoop-skirt. 


Let me see. I think I can call to mind 
ome of those ancient witicisms—yes, here 
one that [ remember: 

First Dandy, Esq.—‘Hello, Brown, where 
0 you dine nowadays?” 


Second “\fost 
ut I always pick my teeth on the steps of 
+} 


Dandy, Esq. anywhere, 
ie Astor House.” 
(The Astor House was at 


swell hostelry of New York.) 





that time the 











OF 


by Frank Bellew in 1860, for Comie I 





COLUMBUS, 


listory of America 


more, but the reader will get sufficient sug- 
gestions of the early ideas of wit from the 
above specimens. 

After the Yankee Notions these followed 
in order: Harper’s Weekly, Frank Leslie’s 
illustrated paper, the Illustrated News and 
one or two others which died in infancy. Of 
course, these were not humorous publica- 
tions. 

The comie journals were more numerous, 


and so few if any of my readers ever saw 


or heard of some of the comic journals it 
might be a matter of interest to catalogue 
them: 


The Yankee Notions has_ already 

















THE REMEDY. THE DISEASE. 
An incident during the Draft Riots in New York. Quelling the vicious opposition to the enrollment 


of troops. Drawn by Ed. Mullin, Comic Monthly, 1862. 


SERGEANT JOEL HURRAHS FOR GEN. SCOTT. 


An illustration for one of Maj. Jack Downing’s letters by J. H. Howard, published in 
Emerson’s Magazine, 1858. 


























been noticed; the Pickayune was very sim- 
ilar to the Yankee Notions; the Nix Nax, 
illustrated mostly by Frank Bellew, one of 
the first and most widely-known caricatur- 
ists of America. Mr. Bellew was an Eng- 
lishman, with an exhaustless store of ori- 
ginality and wit, a typical Bohemian, and 
one of the active members of Old Bohemia, 
a coterie of artists and writers who met at 
Pfaff’s German Restaurant on Broadway. 
father of Frank Bellew, Jr., 
known better by his nom de plume of Chip, 
The elder Bellew 


He was the 


in Life and other papers. 
used to sign his name in a triangle. 

\fter the Nix Nax came the Comic Month- 
lv, published and edited by J. C. Haney, a 
man of cultured tastes and high literary 
ability. Mr. Haney was a God-send to many 
a hungry writer and artist, since he was 
both generous in his disposition and prompt 


in his payments. The Comic Monthly was 
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a success and another paper was added, 


called Mr. Merryman, published by the 
same firm. Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 
Free Lance, Mrs. Grundy, Vanity Fair, 


Phunniest of Phun, Phunny Phellow, pub- 
lished by various houses, illustrated by 
such artists as Henry Stevens, Tom Worth, 
Ed Mullin, Bellew, Wolf, Nast, Beard, Ben 
Day, Davenport and others of lesser fame. 
Most unfamiliar to 
the present generation, but I am speaking 


of these names are 
of a time long passed, long before the ad- 


vent of the illustrators whose names are 


famous today. There are left but two ar- 
tists, as far as I recollect, who contributed 
to the Old Yankee Notions forty years ago-- 
Mike Wolf, whose quaint pictures are still 
appreciated by the public as they appear in 
Life, and the writer of this article. All the 
rest have joined the great majority in the 
Of the 


illustrators who 


world of spirits. 











One of Porte Crayon’s illustrations for Harper’s Magazine, 1855. 
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flourished before the war, I know of but 
seven living, namely: Thomas Nast, Thomas 
Worth, George White, Rhinehart, J. 


Beard and the writer. 


Carter 


In regard to the progress which the art 
of illustration has made since those eariv 
The 
lustrators had comparatively no systematic 


days, it is immeasurable. early il- 
training; in fact, there were no opportuni- 
ties for an art education—no art schools of 
any sort—every one learned as best he 
could, which, of course, was not very good. 
Our pictures were badly drawn and com- 





f YOUCANNOT win \ 


HOFFMAN YOU CARRY 
Teo MUCH WEIGHT / 


ee 
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pared but poorly with the work of other 
The best 
early days, and the one to whom we all paid 


countries. illustrator of those 
respect and none presumed to rival, was 
Felix O. Darley. 


name before, because he devoted his talent 


[ have not mentioned his 


almost illustrations. 


Darley was really the inspiration of illustra- 


exclusively to book 
tive art in America, and his pictures are the 
only ones of the early days of art which 
compare favorably with the best work of 
today. 


Before I finish I ought to mention “Porte 





OVER-WEIGHTED, 


Hoffman's race against Fenton for Governor of New York, 1866, attempting to carry President 


Andrew Johnson. 
veight.” 


The elder Bennet as on looker says: 
Drawn by Frank Beard for Comic Monthly, 1866. 


“You cannot win Hoffman, you carry too much 
One of his earliest cartoons, 




















rayon,” who used to write and illustrate 
haracter sketches usually drawn from Vir- 
Although like 
ill the rest of the illustrators in his day, 


vinia scenes and characters. 


iis drawing was imperfect, yet there was 
n originality and freshness in his work 
vhich made it deservedly 


popular forty 


years ago: Porte Crayon was a nom de 
lume. His real name escapes my mind. 
As I write only from memory, I have 


T 
i 


doubtless forgotten several names which 
should have places of honor in the list of 
pioneer American illustrators, but at all 
events, we must not forget to mention Sol 
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Etynge amongst them. My first acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Etynge was during my en- 


York 


Etynge was employed in the New 


gagement with the New Lllustrated 
News. 
York office drawing the war pictures on 
wood en- 


the blocks preparatory for the 


gravers. Etynge was a man of undoubted 
genius, but without discipline. His serious 
drawings were delicate and full of senti- 
ment; but he was also a humorist, as 
shown by his Darktown Sketches in Har- 
per’s Weekly, with which even the present 
generation are more or less familiar. 


FRANK BEARD. 


THE FEAST OF RELIGION. 


Christianity: “I am the light of the world. 


He that followethome shallanot walk in darkness, 


but shall have the light of life.” 


ore x2 
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OAH 
ONAN 


A cartoon drawn by Frank Beard for The Ram's Horn in 1893 








One of the most recent pictures from the pen of Frank Beard 


Drawn for Tne Ram's Horn, Chicago. 
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Fa - 7 
| on IVING, as we are, 


under the search- 
light of 
journalism with its 


modern 
daily, nay, hourly 
account of the ac- 
tual happenings in 
the world around 








us; reading, as we 
so often do, of the arrest and_ con- 
viction of men, women = and-— even 
children who are recognized, by those 
competent to judge, as professional 
criminals; it will be admitted, we be- 
lieve, by all having the slightest knowl- 
edge of modern sociology, that there is a 
class, to be found especially in all the great 
cities of the world, whose whole life is a 
constant war against society. 

Much has been written and more has been 
said upon this subject. It has been the 
theme of the ablest minds. Both pen and 
pencil have been employed with wonderful 
skill in depicting the surroundings of those 
who follow law-breaking as a profession. 
The public has been taken into the very 
homes of crime and shown the inner life of 
the dwellers in the Alsatia of our day. But, 
because of existing conditions, it has always 
been a look from the outside into a gloomy 
interior. And though the interior be light- 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A 


HUMAN LIFE 


ONCE BOUND IN THE FETTERS OF SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH 
CHRIST HATH MADE US FREE 
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ed by the vivid imagination of a Bulwer or 
described by the facile pen of a Dickens or a 
Sue, yet by reason of early training or home 
environment it is impossible for them to en- 
ter fully into the actual life of a single 
member of the class known as professional 
criminals. 

The class exists. Its existence is at once 
a shame and menace to society. The writer 
is thoroughly familiar with it, being, un. 
fortunately, to the manner born and having 
passed far more years than the average life 
of man as a member of this class in its vari- 
ous grades. Because of this fact he feels 
competent to speak on this subject; not as 
a physician to offer a cure, but as one who 
inherited and suffered from the disease of 
crime, but is today, by God’s grace, every 
whit whole. 

Divest yourself for a time of all prejudice 

all feeling of caste, that is so natural 
whenever the subject of crime or criminals 
is approached. Put on a large-hearted and 
Christ-like charity, and in the hope of ulti- 
mate good to all, let us go among these 
Ishmaelites and view their daily lives, not as 
lookers on in Venice, but as actual partici- 


pants in the scenes. 


“All of which I saw and part of which I 


was. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE NEST OF THE “KING OF THE LURKERS.” 


half-hundred years 
ago Central Lon- 
don wore a far dif- 
ferent aspect from that 
it wears today. Espec- 
ially that portion of it 
known as Westminster. 
The the 
“Hambrey,’’ as the 
delighted to 
call it), the old place 
under the 
shadow of the Abbey, 
had not been torn down 
mesic to give place to the 
huge, modern hotel that today stands in 
its stead. The daylight and air that 
into the slums with the cutting 
through of that great thoroughfare, Vic- 
toria Street, was then The 
neighborhood from Westminster 
bridge to Tuthillfields and from Charles 
Street to Great Peter Street, was one 
awful nest of infamy and crime, whence 
brood after brood was sent forth to prey 
upon society. 

In those days on St. Anne’s Street, very 
Pie Street entered it, there 
stood an old-time public house called “The 
Three Feathers.” 


Almonry (or 
cockney 


of refuge 


same 


unknown. 
whole 


near where 


A few doors north was 


another old house differing from its neigh- 
bors both in height and general appear- 


ance. Its peaked windows were glazed 
with small diamond-shaped panes of glass 
inaleaden sash. It had a wonderful garret 
running away up intothe high, pointe u, slate- 
covered roof. The rear part of the house 
the and 


the back part of the roof sloped away down 


was one story lower than front 


toward the untidy, barren yard. Passing 
through the back window into the broad 
gutter, one found it an easy matter to drop 
to the ground below or climb up to the ad- 
joining houses on either side. 

Step into the shelter of this doorway fora 
few moments with me and let us take notes. 

Horrible smell? Yes, that comes from the 
front are 
The rag doll, noisily creaking as 
it swings from the rusty iron bar over our 
heads, tells even more plainly than the fad- 


establishment in of which we 


standing. 


ed letters of the painted sign over the door 
that here Rags, Bones, Bottles and Old Iron 
are articles of merchandise. Have you any- 
things else that you care to dispose of with- 
out any impertinent questions being asked ? 
*Tis the standing boast of Brocky Quinn, 
the proprietor, that “no gent needn’t never 
go helsevere with nothink, 
live and let 
bloomin’ mouth shut.” 


perviding ’e’s 


willin’ to live and keep ’e’s 


A fine, oily, bloated the 

As the short 
drawing to a 
close, we will defer our introduction to him 
to some future We shall probably 
know him better (or rather, worse), before 
this narrative closes. 

Across the way the door of the “Feathers” 
swings open and a boy comes out. 


specimen of 
genus “fence” is Mr. Quinn. 
November day is already 


time. 


A sharp- 
featured lad, wearing already that peculiar 
expression of watchfulness in the eye that 
is only found in the face of a rat or a hunted 
criminal. He is fairly but slovenly clad, 
and moves with quiet swiftness. He enters 
our diamond-latticed house. Let us 
our prerogative and enter with him. 

The door opens on a narrow flight of 
stairs. Up these he goes two or three at a 
step, carefully holding something under 
his tight-fitting coat. 

Turning abruptly to the right, at the head 
of the stairs, he opens a door and is im- 
mediately met by the inquiry, embellished 
with an oath: 


use 


“Wot kep’ yer s’long?” 

The boy draws a large bottle of rum from 
under his coat and without a word places it 
upon the table near which two men are sit- 
ting, then slips quietly into a corner near 
the open fireplace. 

The speaker eyes him for a moment 
angrily, but his attention is called to his 
companion, who says: 

“Never mind the boy, Billy, he’s all right; 
open up that bottle and let’s have a pull. 
Here, old woman, give us something to 
drink out of.” 

A woman rises from the side Jf a bed 
upon which she has been sitting and, with a 
child upon her arm, walks over to a cup- 
board, brings out two tumblers and places 
them on the table beside the bottle. The 
larger of the two men rapidly fills the 
glasses and as they lift them to their lips, 

















let us take a rapid glance at their surround- 
ings. 

The room is very large, stretching from 
front to rear of the house. It evidently 
serves all the purposes of the household, 
being at once, bed-room, parlor and dining- 
room. The furniture is fairly good, but ap- 
pears to be made up of pieces taken from a 
dozen different sets, no two being alike in 
appearance or material. 

The attention is drawn to the large num- 
ber of books that are scattered all over the 
room in careless profusion. They vary in 
size, but all have a peculiar family resem- 
blanee. There is a heap of them on the 
table; one large one is held open on the 
knee of one of the men; in fact they seem to 
oceupy any and every place in the room. 

The woman has resumed her seat on the 
bed, holding the baby closely to her breast, 
her eyes turning occasionally to the men at 
the table. 
feature, with a gentle, quiet air about her 


She is slight of build, delicate of 


that makes her seem out of place in this 
room. In age sheappearstobeabout thirty 
vears, though there are odd moments as she 
smiles down upon the child in her lap when 
she seems much younger. Her face would 
be very comely under certain conditions, 
but her left 


running up and down from the cheekbone 


cheek is marked with a scar 
to the mouth. 

Of the men sitting at the table, the larger 
of the two is evidently the master of the 
house. He is not a large man, but is built 
He is full and deep in the 
chest and light in the flanks. 


for strength. 


are well formed and indicate great nervous 
strength, but they tremble pitifully as he 
raises the tumbler. 

Looking upon the brow and noble breadth 
of forehead alone one would have said here 
thinker, but the 
veins at the temple corded by passion; the 


should be a scholar—a 
bibulous mouth and the lines of dissipation 
that mark the face, plainly indicate that 
here is one who is “passion’s slave,” whose 
life is being worse than wasted through 
lack of self-control. 

The other man is smaller and weaker by 
far. He might best be described as com- 
monplace were it not for the intense look of 
cunning and cruelty his features display. 
that almost 


The close-set, restless eyes 


His hands. 
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touch each other: the wolf-like jaw, forever 
the 


so far above the line 


snapping nervously at unseen morsels; 
pointed ears, reaching 
of the eyes, all help to give to his face an 
expression of crafty villainy that renders it 
almost unique. There is a slight noise out- 
side, and as he swiftly turns his face in the 
the the 
barely perceptible in the 
brought out here to perfection. 


direction of sound, hunted look, 


bov’s face, is 





WILLIAM JACKSON 
“The Fox.” 





In various police courts throughout the 
land he has answered to the name of Wil- 
liam Jackson. To his intimates he is known 
as Foxy Jackson, and they unblushingly 
He 
refills his 


speak of him to his face as the Fox. 
reaches over to the bottle and 
emptied glass. As he does so the other 
speaks. 

“Well, now to finish this “dodge” before 
we get any more lush in us. The name of 


the “cot” is Paul’s Cray, seems to 


me that stuff is very weak? He’d better go 
to the Black Horse for the next” 

“No, don’t yer think it,” 
Fox. 


the 
“Yer carn’t git anythink like es good 
in ther Black ’Orse. It’s kid thet’s 
done it.” Turning sharply to the. boy he 
continues: “Wotger git? 

“No,” is the reply, ‘fi’ 


tn 


send me fur? 


breaks in 
ther 
Four p’ny?” 


penny,—wotger 


Jackson rises angrily to his feet with an 
oath bursting from his lips, but the other 
man interposes. Placing his hand heavily 
on Jackson’s shoulder he says sternly: “Sit 
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down and keep quiet. Don’t allow yourself 
to forget that you are in my room and my 
wife is present. If you want to whip the 
kid do it at home.” 

res right, Mr. Fogarty. | 
knows wots doo to you and yer lady. 


orl "ope J 

But, 
jes wait till I gitcher ’ome, Kinch; Hi'll 
show yer the diff’rence *tween fi/penny an’ 
See *fi don’t.” 


The boy sits quietly in the corner, merely 


four-p’ny rum. 


loking fixedly at his father with contempt 


and anger marked on his weazened face. 
\s the Fox ceases speaking he turns toward 
the fire again. 

Fred Fogarty picks up the book he had 
dropped upon the table and opening it he 
resumes the broken thread of his expla- 
nations. 

“Now, if we’re all right again, we'll get to 
work.” 

“There can be no mistake—everything is 
straightforward and plain as a pike-staff. 
Give me that Court Guide, Kate.” 


Mrs. Fogarty hands him a clean red-cov- 
ered book that she picks up from the top of 


a pile under the front window. 

“Here y’are. Edward Philpot Walpole,” 
he reads, “057 Hanover Square. Country 
house; Mary’s Cray, Kent, and Bally-Poteen, 
Galway, Ireland. There’s the whole thing 
in a nutshell. Have you got the certificate?” 

“Yes,” is the answer. “I’ve got it’ ere in 
this bit er paper. Wot’s the name of ther 
brother at Paul’s Cray, agin’? Maylock? 
Ho yes, [ll write it down. There; 
Maylock, butcher. ’Es sister Halice was”— 


John 


“Stop!” thunders Fogarty, springing to 
his feet with an oath. “Why, you drunken 
fool, you’re getting worse. When you geta 
couple of drinks in you you can’t remem- 
ber your own name. Her 
Alice, but Sarah Maylock. 
stand?” 


name is not 


D’you under. 


While speaking the veins on his temples 
have stood out like whip-cords and his wife, 
drawing the child closer to her, has moved 
away quietly to the other end of the room. 
We freely admit Mr. Frederick W. Fogarty 
is not an agreeable sight when angry. 

“Yes; I’m on orl right,” says Jackson 

“B’fore married the late 
diseast she worked for this ’ere Walpole’s 
harnt, Old 


humbly. she 


Miss—vots ’er name? on, I 


know. Miss Halice at Mary’s Cray. That’s 
thirteen years ago; ’s that right?” 
“Go on; what about 


the Fletchers, her 


husband’s people?” asks Fogarty. 
“Well, ’es people orl live at Paul’s Cray. A 
brother of ’es the 


hundertaker Scott; ’nd there’s Bunce, ther 


married a relashun of 
grocer, “nd Sweeny, ther tailor “nd Rever- 


und Mister Hadams as is rector. That’s 
anuff fer hanybody, hain’t it?” 

“It ought to be,” says Fogarty, mollified. 
“Well, here is the Dodge. 
Don't with 

Hold on, I'll age it a little. 


Kate, give me some bread.” 


It ought to bring 


five pounds. come back 


less 
than two quid. 
She hands him 
He opens out the large of- 
ficial-looking document, which is partly 
printed and partly written, with a large 
seal in red wax upon it. 


a piece of bread. 


He looks keenly at 
the list of names affixed to the lower por- 
tion, each apparently written in a different 
handwriting, in different colored inks and 
with various amounts set opposite each 
name. He appears satisfied as he lays it 
open on his knee and commences to rub it 
vigorously with the bread crumb. In a 
short time it has lost its fresh appearance 
and looks as if it had passed through many 
hands. Folding it up he encloses it together 
with a smaller letter in a large envelope. 
Then taking up a quill pen, which he tests 
earefully on another sheet of paper, he 
writes the direction on the envelope in firm, 
business-like characters. 

“There we are, all ship-shape. Now home 
you go, Billy. Don’t stop at the “Feathers.” 
Remember, I have other work for you to- 
morrow afternoon. I want you to go out 
to St. John’s Wood with Welsh Poll.” 

“She tol’ me,” says Jackson, reaching 
again for the nearly empty bottle, “I'll go 
farst e’nuff, *nd Tll be at ’Anover 
Square by ’arf arter nine in the morning.” 


‘ome 

“Oh, by the way,” Fogarty says, “they 
have a new man on at Red Lion Square. His 
name is Fryor and Billy Ashford told me 
today we would probably have to square 
him, so you had better save a few pennies, 
for you will surely meet him before many 
days.” 

The into fearful oaths 
and imprecations upon the heads of the Red 
Lion Square officials in general and this 


Fox breaks out 














one in particular. In the midst of it a heavy 
step sounds on the stairs, the door is pushed 
open and a well-built, fresh-complexioned 
man of about thirty enters. He is dressed 
in the fatigue uniform of one of Her Maj- 
esty’s regiments and looks every inch a 
soldier. 

As he strides into the room with a word 
of greeting to those present, a little boy 
slips in behind him and makes a futile at- 
tempt to reach the fireplace unnoticed; but 
Fogarty appears to have seen the child be- 
fore he steps from behind the newcomer. 
Rising to his feet as if to greet the soldier 
he steps lightly to the right and with a 
rapid motion of the arm he grasps the boy 
collar 


by the and with one swing sends 


him whirling and trembling over to the 
front window, while a faint ery, quickly 
suppressed, breaks from the mother’s lips. 
“How are you, George?” says Fogarty, 
taking no more notice of the child, who 
begins to pick up and arrange the scat- 
tered books. “When did you get back and 
what luck did you have?” 
“O, th’ best o’ luck, and I got back yester- 
replies George. “’Ow yer, Mrs. 
*Ow’s the baby? I met Tommie 
at the corner o’ Pie Street,” he continues, 
’Ow’s all 


day,” are 


Fogarty ? 


“so we come in together. 
family, Billy?” 

“Oh, they’re orl right, Mr. Biddle,” says 
the Fox, “honly this ’ere Kinch. 
make nothink hout of ’im. 


your 


I carn’t 
I’ve done hev’ry 
think and it don’t do no good. Vell, I mus’ 
toddle ’ome.” 

With a parting injunction to Kinch to be 
at home as soon as he is, the Fox takes his 
crafty visage out through the door and it 
would require keener ears than even his 
own to catch the sound of his footsteps as 
he glides almost noislessly down the stairs 
and out into the dark, foggy streets. 

tapid as his movements are they are 
more than equalled by the boy Kinch, who 
has followed him out and who manages to 
keep very near him though unseen in the 
fog. As he turns the corner of Orchard 
Street a few minutes later, he is met by a 
heavily built man who, with one word of 
greeting, steps quickly into a near doorway. 
Without a pause, Jackson proceeds on his 
way a few paces and then wheels abruptly 
and retracing his steps—his eyes striving to 
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darts into 


pierce the fog on every side—he 
the same entry, where he stands for one 
moment motionless and watchful. Appar- 
ently satisfied he walks back into the pas- 
sage, muttering a curse as he goes, and is 
Had he but 


Kineh, 


the 
the 


swallowed up in gloom. 


known that Kinch, despised; 
worthy son of such a sire, was close at his 
heels keenly observant, Mr. Jackson’s feel- 
would have undergone a marked 


ing’s 


change for the worse. 
CHAPTER II. 


THE EARLY EDUCATION OF TOM FOGARTY. 
have something for you,’’ says Fogarty 
to Biddle. as the soldier stands chatting 
with Mrs. Fogarty. “Isuppose you got 
my message. I sent word by Tinker Mad- 
den, who was going down into Kent, and I 
told little Billy Pitts to tell you I wanted 
you.” 

“Yes, I got word at Medstun all right. 
The fetched 
come at once, ‘cause I was on a lay for 
They pulled it 
orff ’nd I made five quid hout of it.” 

“Let’s the 
while,” says Fogarty abruptly. “Come here, 


Tinker me word. I couldn't 


Dublin Carroll and ’es pal. 


go down to Feathers for a 


Tom. Kate, give him both those lists. Look 
them up,” this to the boy who stands silent 
When I 


to say to 


and attentive “and then go to bed. 
come home I may have something 
you. Come on, George.” 

As they go down the stairs together the 
boy Tom moves over to his mother’s knee 
the 
He is but a child, only 


and as she sits on bedside he leans 


lightly against her. 
in his tenth year, yet so old in sin, so old in 
knowledge of vice and crime, though a 
novice as yet in its practice. 


The mother’s arm swings around the 
boy’s form and for one short moment it 


seems as if both were going to break down 
in tears. The moment passes and as the 
boy turns his face to the right let us ex- 
amine his features. A wonderfully precoci- 
ous head. A head so fully developed about 
the temples and forehead that its appear- 
ance is abnormal. Yet how very weak the 
whole of the lower face? How easy to read 
there the inexorable sentence, “Unstable as 
water thou shalt not excell.” Tom Fogarty, 
my little lad, as you stand there beside 


your mother’s knee, knowing what we do 
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of your environment, we are compelled to 
say that your lot in life is not an enviable 
one. 

While we are musing, the boy has taken 
the list from his mother and is now work- 
ing away among the books. He dips into 
one marked “The Home Counties.” Turns 
to a paper and very rapidly scribbles down 
some names. Then taking up another with 
the title of “Midland 
through the same operation. 


Counties” he goes 
Anon he se- 
lects “Burk’s Peerage” and now he wades 
through name after name of the Nobility, 
jotting down one occasionally on a sheet of 
paper. And so he goes on for hours. He 
appears to enjoy the work after he has got 
started. What is he doing? A difficult 
question, but we will strive to give a lucid 
answer to it. 

various sub- 


Among the grades or 


classes into which professional crim- 
inals the world over are divided, there is one 
that is known among themselves as “Lurk- 
ers.” In London a regular bureau of 
detective police is maintained for their de- 
tection and conviction. This is the famous 
Mendicity Society of Red Lion Square. They 
(the lurkers) are strongly banded together. 
They work together. How do they work? 
Here is one case for example: Alexander 
Percy Smythe Ashfellows, late of Eton, has 
just been gazetted as ensign or cornet in a 
crack regiment He has taken chambers in 
the Albany and has already the entree to 
several clubs. Fresh from the schools, he 
is eagerly taking in everything in town. 
One morning his valet announces a lady 
“Mrs. Watson, of Bedfont.” ‘“Bed- 
font? Why, that is right near home. Show 


Enter a 


ealler. 
her in,” says simple Alexander. 


garb of a 


middle-aged woman, wearing the 
widow and looking like one of the better 
class of house servants. 
Addressing him as Young Master Alexan- 
der, she immediately pours into his aston- 
ished ears a number of questions concern- 
ing Hatton, his home and its immediate vi- 
cinity. She asks him how long is it since he 
was there—asks if Brown, the blacksmith, 
is married again, as she ‘ad ’eard as ‘ow ’es 
fust Then, 
rushes him 
Aunt 


wife wos dead. before he can 
Bedfont, 


She 


answer, she over to 


where his Smythe lives. even 


recalls to his memory the name of the coop- 


er in whose shop he cut his hand so badly 
during that vacation he spent at his aunt’s 
place at Bedfont. 
that seems to be. 


“Dear me, how long ago 
Why, this is splendid.” 
Then when he begins, in the warmth of his 
heart, to ask all manner of questions, he 
finds out that the man she married, and for 
whom she left her pleasant country home, 
has just died after a long illness, leaving 
her almost destitute. This much he gathers 
from her rapid talk as she occasionally 
Wipes away a tear. Of course, she could go 
back home, but certain people who knew 
her husband have been very good to her. 
An opportunity had presented itself for her 
to purchase the stock and fixtures of a 
small store, just in the line for which she is 
best adapted. 
started a sub- 
in her behalf and “would you 
Marster 


‘orlmos’ got the ’ole 


Some kind friends have 
scription 
b’lieve it, Halexander, 

amount 
*Ere’s ther list, you see, sir, with orl ther 


’ 


names an’ amounts, an’ I was goin’”—— 


they’ve 
horlready. 


“Let’s have a look at it,” says tender- 
hearted Alexander. £5,” 
he reads. “Lady Ellen Blixby, 3 guineas. 
Eh! What’s this? ‘Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Griswold, £5?’ Why, look 
here, Mrs. Watson, Captain Griswold; why, 
you know, he is one of ours. Eh? Why, 
certainly. How much are you short? Oh, 
is that all?” And then, although the doings 
of the last 


drained him, yet, in such a good cause, with 


“John Jermyn, 


Miss Mum-mum. 


few weeks have very nearly 


his Captain’s example before him, and her 
coming from home, as it were; out comes 
the little 
Coutts and a check for enough to cover the 


check-book on Drummond or 
shortage, with perhaps a couple of pounds 
over, soon bears the signature of our very 
Mrs. Watson al- 
lows very little time to elapse before the 


young friend Alexander. 


check is presented and cashed. 

Meanwhile, our little friend, Tom Fogar- 
ty, is busily engaged looking up new facts 
and new names for Mrs. Watson, or others 
of that ilk, to present to other Alexanders. 
How easy, how simple, when the news- 
papers and directories furnish all the infor- 
mation needed. This is only one phase of 
lurking, but while the details vary the man- 
ner of procedure is about the same and the 


results identical. 


























The door opens suddenly and 
CHAPTER ITI. 


HUNTING A BIRD OF PREY. 


OM has completed his task and now 
sits bent over at the table very in- 
tently reading a dilapidated paper- 
book that forth 
inner Fogarty 


drawn 
Mrs. 


more 


overed he has 


from an pocket. 


has him 
that go 
the but 


he reads on, barely answering her gentle re- 


spoken to than once, 
better 


return, 


telling him he had 


to bed before father’s 


juests or suggestions. She is reclining on 


the bed and appears to be dozing. Every- 
thing is so quiet that one may hear the 
strains of the chorus they are singing in the 
tap room of the Feathers. 

“Cheer, boys, cheer,” they sing, ‘““No More 
of Idle Sorrow.” Certainly not; why think 
iny more of sorrow while the quart-pots of 
eer are being passed from hand to hand. 
Poor, faded little woman lying there count- 
neg the hours; their singing brings but lit- 
tle comfort to your weary heart. 

Look at the boy! A he 


moment since 


three men push their way in. 


was so deeply immersed in the book that he 
appeared as one dead or asleep. 
What is it? 
so in an instant? 


See him 
now. What has changed him 
He has barely raised his 
head a few inches without moving his body 
and yet every inch of him seems to be in- 
stinct with watchful attention. Slowly and 
carefully he turns his head and looks keeniy 
at his mother’s form. A faint creaking on 
the landing outside and, like a flash, he is 


up and away to the rear window, which he 


quietly unfastens. Then as the door opens 


suddenly and three men push their way 
into the room, evidently expecting to meet 
resistance, Tom, with one comprehensive 
glance at the men, almost unconsciously 
noting in the same moment the white face 
of his mother, startled from her doze—how 
vividly red the sear shows now against that 
pale face—slips quietly out into the gutter 
and the foggy darkness of the night. 

\h, 


in years; so old and wise in sin. 


me. Poor little Tom. So very young 
God pity 
you and all of your kind. 


CONTINUED IN THE NEXT NUMBER 
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THE BOOK OF OUR DAY bs 


A REVIEW AND CRITICISM OF THE LATEST BOOK FROM oe 
OF THOMAS HARDY, THE FAMOUS 


THE PEN 
ENGLISH 


SSSSSSS JUDE THE OBSCURE SeSeye: 


> 
Le 
oe 
v2 


NOVELIST. 


Published by Harper & Bro., New York. 


NLY in the strictest literalness can 
we speak of a book as “the book of 
the day.” Sometimes, though but 

rarely, there is “the book of the hour;” 
oftener it is the “books” of the hour, for 
while “Degeneration” is moulding current 
thought, “The Prisoner of Zenda” is direct- 
ing popular amusement, and even “Trilby” 
was never so thoroughly queen of her little 
day that “The Manxman” was not pushing 
her hard for first place and “The Bonnie 
Briar Bush” coming close after. The world 
is too complex an entity for a single man to 
catch and hold as one admiring captive, and 
genius is too many-handed to be held in 


leash for a time, of all but one of her pow- 


ers. So it must be accepted, as given, that 
when we select for these columns what we 
call “the book of the day,” we do not mean 
necessarily the book of the largest sales, 
nor even, at all times, of the highest art 
(supposing such superlatives were deter- 
minable), but the book which is engaging 
the sharpest and most earnest thought of 
the reading masses, the book which is agi- 
tating the waves of public opinion and rais- 
ing a controversy or forcing a point in the 
upward progress of our race. 

The world is full of doughty knights and 
squires of the pen, eager to be in the fore- 
front of the onward march, eager to attack 
the problems that beset the race and to 
wear the white plume of glory therefor. 
There must be no slumbering among 
warriors, lest while one idly sleeps, some 
of his fellows meet the enemy and win the 
fight and the fame. 


“ 


these 


The visible, readable, 
disecussable” results of this tireless zeal 
crowd thick and fast from the presses. 
Now it is “The Heavenly Twins” that the 
world reads and talks about, and now it is 
“Ships That in the Night;” 


Pass now 


Drummond describing “The Ascent of Man” 
and now Nordan chronicling his “Degen- 
eration.” Today Kidd has the field, to a 
degree, in his theory of “Social Evolution,” 
and tomorrow it is Balfour with his “Foun- 
of Belief,” the while “Trilby” 
charms the multitudes and “The Manxman” 
thrills, and “A Doctor of the Old School” 
moves to tears. Els- 
orthodoxy, and 
again it was “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” and 


we said, one to another, “May, or may not, 


dations 


Once it was “Robert 


mere,” and questions of 


a woman sin in ignorance and still be pure 
in heart?” Now here is Tess’s author with 
a new book, a widely-read book, a much- 
discussed book, and what we are saying is: 
“Are there, or are there not, details of life 
which art should leave untouched, or should 
anything be great which is true? And 


it, or is it not, a fact that the marriage laws 


is 


of civilization are verging on revolution?” 

It is worthy of note that our realistic nov- 
elists, pushed hard for popularity of late 
by the historical romanticists, have almost, 
without exception, gone back to the very 
foundation stones of human relationships 
It did well 


enough for Dickens to wage war on debtors’ 


in their bids for consideration. 


prisons and Thackeray to cry death on so- 
cial shams, for Mrs. Stowe to attack slavery 
and for Helen Hunt to champion the Indian, 
but the men and women who are holding 
popular and thoughtful attention today are 
those who are discussing the primitive rela- 
tionships of the human family, man’s duty 
to woman, woman’s duty to man, and the 
coneern of the community with each and 
with both. Hardy is chief among these in 
the English-speaking world. Not the great- 
ness of his thought, but the fineness of his 
art has given him eminence, so that his ut- 


terances carry weight the world over. With 
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Fron “ Jude the Obseure ” 


Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 


“SEE HOW HE’S SERVED ME,” SHE CRIED. 


less keenness of human analysis, less 


strength of novel synthesis, Hardy would 
the 
dairy-yard of his Tess and the pig-farm of 


be unhearkened to in circles above 


his Arabella. But because he is a man of 
great gifts, he is a man of great power, and 
it is a matter to make strong men tremble 
the 


when they think of “Jude Obscure” 


flooding the country in thousands of copies, 


decorously garbed, bearing the record of 
serial publication in Harper’s Monthly, and 
adding to the commanding name of its au- 
thor the commanding names of publishers 
as reputable as any in the world. 

What 


safe-guard 


is to stand as a warning or as a 


between this book and those 


who, all unintentional of evil, shall come 


under the spell of its power and be unable 
to judge its weakness? 

[If a weak pen had worked upon this plot 
the book might not have escaped the com- 
had, 


mittee on obscene literature, or if it 


lesser 


‘twould have done damage on a far 


seale, for we know a wolf when we see one 


and only deliberately need we seek his com- 


pany. Here, however, he comes in the 


clothing of one of the choice flock, and woe 
be to the lambs and the weaklings. 

“T am not addressing school-children” is 
Hardy’s retort when accused of unseemli- 
ness. He mounts the greatest pulpit open 
to men and declaims, loudly, that although 
he can not pick his audience, he directs his 
thought at only a portion. If others hear 
and stumble, it is not his concern. He is 


’ 


“not writing for school-girls!” Now there 
is a multitude of things which the Young 
Person has no business to know, good 
thing's, great things, pure things and true, 
but she has not yet grown up to them and 
to her immature mind they are not intrinsi- 
cally but relatively bad. This Young Person 
reads novels, however, and not always with 
the discriminating consent of a wise guard- 
ian. Hardy knew this, but he prefers to 
ignore her. “lam not my brother's keeper,” 
he replies to God and man. 

The young person is not necessarily juv- 


enile. He 


his head is as often white, her eyes are as 


or she is merely immature and 


often failing, as not. Years are no measure 


of fitness, but Hardy can not be expected to 
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take account of that. He writes boldly, un- 
hesitatingly and ignores the consequences. 
whom 


Who shall it 


Some one must look out for those 


Hardy and his kind despise. 


9 


Granted, however, that “Jude the Ob- 


scure” is not milk for babes, but meat for 


strong men, what is its worth as such} 
jude and Sue, hero and heroine, are each the 
vietim of an ill-starred marriage. Jude’s 


vife deserts him and Sue’s husband, in 
vhat is supposed to be a fine burst of un- 
selfishness, releases Sue, of his own will, and 
bids her join her lover, the while he, al- 
though she is so dear to him, will sue for a 
livoree to free her from hateful bonds. Sue 


is the queerest character imaginable, for 


* Jude the Obseure ” 


“SHE LOOKED INTO HIS EYES WITH 


ecides that she has outraged the marriage 
ond and leaves Jude to drink and despair, 
loathed 


It is a dark pie- 


hile she returns to a existence 


vith her former husband. 
ire and we are supposed to feel, pityingly, 
at it could not have been any better. “You 
in’t blame him.” “You would do similar 


her circumstances.” ‘These are the 
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the role she has to play. She is not typical, 
which reduces the power of the situations, 
and she is passionless, almost sexless, which 
makes her a poor specimen for the author’s 
purpose. She loves Jude in an utterly sel- 
fish way, so that she is content to live with 
him, neither as wife or mistress, but as 
companion, refusing all his entreaties to 
become his wife (Arabella having secured a 
divorce from him), lest, when she feels it 
her duty to love him she find it impossible. 
This fine reasoning reduces Sue to the level 
of a mule, but Hardy seems not to feel it so. 
Horrible tragedy marks their intercourse 
of years, as it marks all the book almost 
without a redeeming gleam, and the final 


upshot is that Sue “experiences religion,” 
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HER OWN TEARFUL ONES.” 


thoughts Hardy tries to press upon his 


readers. 
dreadful thing,” is the 


“Law is a sub- 


stance of his cry. “Men and women being 
depraved by nature, the effect of law is to 
make them go exactly the other way from 
what the law dictates. It is awful to be 


bound by that inexorable, inflexible thing 
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which takes no account of circumstances, 
but lays down for all the same ‘thou shalt,’ 
the same ‘thou shalt not.’ I have no rem- 
edy to suggest, no better way, nothing of 
hope or of help, but Iam bowed low with a 
sense of the hardness of life and I invite 
you to join me in contemplating it.” 

In doing his contemplating, Hardy has 
riveted his thoughtful gaze upon people the 
last in all the world to suggest to a sane 
mind that law is needlessly inflexible. The 
peasantry of Wessex are as far from a su- 
periority to law as anything one could im- 
agine. If Hardy had selected for types of 
his quarrel with unbending conditions, a 
man and a woman who suggested 
great strength and fitness, it might have 
been a tiny plea for flexibility in justice. 
But that a woman of Sue’s weakness and in- 
decision, a veritable pendulum of instabili- 
ty should be set forth as an unhappy victim 
of law, is ludicrous. 


some 


Sue, as he has painted 
her and as she undoubtedly exists in no in- 
considerable numbers, is a woman who 
would be discontented inany sphere of life or 
under any conditions, for a chafing spirit 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne 

A volume of stories of Scottish life, by 
Rev. John Watson (Ian MacLaren) the aiu- 
thor of “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush.” 
Dodd Mead & Co., New York. 
An Introduction to 

Literature. 

A guide to the best American literature 
with sketches of the life and work of the 
Matthews, 


the Study of American 


Brander 
American Book Co., New York. 


famous writers. By 
St. Paul, 
zen 
A vivid picture of the man, St. Paul, with 
proofs of the trustworthiness of St. Luke’s 
By 


G. P. Putnam’s 


the Traveler and the Roman Citi- 


gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Professor W. M. Ramsey. 
Sons, New York. 
Ruling Ideas of the Present Age 

The Fletcher Prize Essay for 1894 in an- 
swer to the question, “In what ways ought 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 





needs no provocation to make it kick 
against the traces, be they ever so advan- 
tageous. Jude pleads more strongly for 
sympathy, because of his martyrdom to 
Sue’s caprices, but Jude is a pitiable crea- 
ture at best, always coming short of his bet- 
ter self, a victim of inherent weakness 
rather than of conspiring circumstance. We 
pity him, but that is all. The book is strong 
in the power of its interest as an unfolding 
drama, but depressing in effect and uncon- 
vincing in plea. Regarding the flagrant in- 
decencies with which Hardy has seen fit 
to besmirch it and which make it unfit for 
any hands save those directed by cool, clear 
heads, it is not necessary to say much. If 
there ever was a doubt that there are things 
which have no place in literature, however 
much they may be a part of life, Hardy has 
made the doubt a certainty. He has dis- 
gusted the world with his wallowing in the 
mire, but in spite of it all, Hardy is read 
and he isa man of power. He is a man not 
to be disregarded, but to be met and dis- 
qualified—incited to a restitution of his tal- 


ents, if may be, condemned if he will not. 








the conception of personal life and duty to 
be modified?” By Rev. Washington Glad- 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Heredity and Christian Problems 

An application of scientific facts to the 
problems of today, such as Education, 
Crime, ete. By Rev. Amory H. Bradford. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 
The Christ of Today 

Rev. George A. Gordon says the truths 


den. 


of Christianity are the universal solvents, 
and applies them to the problems of mod- 
ern life. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Practical Christian Sociology 

A series of lectures delivered at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and Marietta Col- 
lege on modern social, civic and religious 
questions. By Wilbur F. Crafts. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 
The Elements of Higher Criticism 
An exposition of the principles and meth- 




































ods of Higher Criticism. Fairminded and 


scholarly. By Professor Andrew C. Zenos. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
The Shepherd Psalm 

\ devotional commentary on the twenty- 
third Psalm. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. Flem- 
ng H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 
Four Years of Novel Reading 

\ plan for the formation of clubs for the 
study of the best works of fiction. By 
Richard G. Moulton. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 
Constantinople 

\ history and description of the mosques 
and famous buildings and spots in and 
about Constantinople. By Edwin A. Gros- 
venor. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The History of Oratory 

\ series of lectures giving biographical 
sketches and critical estimates of the great 
orators of history. By Professor L. H. 
Sears, of Brown University. S.C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. 
Songs of Night and Day 

\ volume of poems on divers subjects, by 
F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Chureh, Chicago. <A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. 
Joseph, the Dreamer 

The story of the life of Joseph para- 
phrased and enlarged in details for child- 
ren. By Robert Bird. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 
Five Minute Stories 

A collection of stories, sketches and 
poems for children between 5 and 10 years 
By Mrs. Laura E. Richards. 
& Lauriat, Boston. 
Christianity in the United States 

A history of the progress of Christian- 


of age. Estes 


ity from the first settlement down to 1895. 
By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. 
Great Missionaries of the Church 

Sketches and stories of twenty-three rep- 
resentative missionaries of the nineteenth 
century. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. 
Municipal Government in Continental Europe 
\ description of the methods of adminis- 
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tration of the principal European cities. 
By Albert Shaw. 
York. 


The Century Co., New 


Twelve Hundred Miles in a Wagon 


What a woman saw in a journey across 
South Africa. By Alice Blanche Balfour, 
sister of the famous English statesman, A. 
Balfour. Edward Arnold, New York. 
Architects of Fate 

Stories and sketches of thirty-two famous 
men. By Orison Sweet Marden. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Samantha in Europe 

A companion volume to “Samantha at Sar- 
atoga,” ete. 
etta Holley.) 
York. 
Studies in Theology 


Ten lectures upon 


By Josiah Allen’s wife (Mari- 
Funk & Wagnall’s Co., New 


current theological 
problems, delivered at Chicago Theological 
Seminary by Rev. James Denney, D.D. A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
The Love Affairs of a Biblio-Maniac 

The reminiscences of a book-lover, con- 
taining autobiographical thoughts of the late 
Eugene Field. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 
Electricity for Everybody 

A popular explanation of the nature and 
By Philip Atkinson. 
The Century Co., New York. 


uses of electricity. 


Industrial Evolution of the United States 

A volume of statistics and conclusions 
showing the industrial progress of the na- 
tion. By Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Mars 


Flood & Vincent, 


A scientific description of our neighbor 
planet by Percival 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Shorter Bible 

A chronological arrangement of the Bib- 
lical narratives. By Luey Rider Meyer. 
Hunt & Eaton, New York. 


Lowell. Houghton 


Studies in Physical Culture 
A volume of practical suggestions on how 


to preserve health by means of proper ex- 
By J. M. Buckley, D.D. 
Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 


ercise. 


Flood & 
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ARTICLES WORTH READING. 


The Bibliotheque National of Paris 

The story of the growth of the institution 
and an illustrated description of it 
member. 


by a 
all Mall Magazine for January. 
The Presidency and Mr. Reed 

The writer gives a_ critical 
sketch of Mr. Reed and says it would be un- 
fortunate for the country if he were nom- 
inated for the Presidency. Atlantic Month- 
ly for February. 


character 


The Land of the Noon Day Sun 

A brief resume of the history, geogra- 
phy, civil status, climatology and products 
of Mexico. Illustrated. The Arena for 
February. 
The New Baltimore 

An illustrated description of the history 
apd present condition of the city of 
more, Maryland. sy Stephen 
Harper’s Magazine for February. 
Life in the Altitudes 

A study of the life and scenery of the 
health resorts of Colorado and New Mexico. 
By L. M. Iddings. Illustrated. 
for February. 


3alti- 


Bousal. 


Seribners 


Tho Future Life and the 
Therein 


The first of a series of articles by the Rt. 
Hon. William E. Gladstone, reviewing Bish- 


Condition of Man 


op Butler’s teaching concerning man’s im- 
mortality. North American Review for 
January. 
Foreign Missions in the Light of Fact 

A presentation of the aims and methods 
of modern missions with a the 
successes achieved during this century. By 
Dr. Judson Smith, foreign secretary of the 


A. B. C. F. M. 


January. 


review of 


North American Review for 


Natural Features of Venezuela 

The writer the of the 
country are great, but there are obstacles 
in the way of utilizing them. 
ence Review for February. 


Says resources 


Popular Sci- 


The Foreign 
tion Army 
Mr. Robert E. Speer records the successes 
achieved by the Army in India, but criti- 
cises some of their methods. Missionary 
Review of the World for January. 


Missionary Work of the Salva- 


The Ethics of the Public Schools 
Mr. Preston W. Search says the supreme 
aim of the public school is the development 
of character, and tells by what methods this 
may be attained. Educational Review for 
February. 
A Workingman’s Plea for American Homes 
An lowa miner says ownership of their 
homes by workingmen is decreasing, and 
suggests as a remedy the establishment of 
an “anti-usury rent law.” 
azine of Civics for January. 


American Mag- 


The Fastest Railway Run Ever Made 
A description of the run last September 
on the Lake Shore railroad of 510 miles at 
an average speed of 65.07 miles an hour. 
McClure’s Magazine for February. 
The Stage From a Clergyman’s Standpoint 
Rev. Thomas P. Hughes says clergymen 
should take a definite stand on the theater 
question, encouraging the good, and de- 
nouncing the immoral plays. 
for February. 


The Forum 


Story of the Development of Africa 

A review of the progress which has been 
made in equatorial Africa during the last 
quarter century. By Henry M. Stanley. 
The Century for February. 
The University of Chicago 

The story of the growth of the University, 
together with its present scope and meth- 
ods. Peterson’s Magazine for February. 
The Stuff That Makes Young Manhood 

Advice to young men regarding the build- 
ing of character. By Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. Ladies’ Home Journal for February. 
Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey 

A character study of the personal life of 
the ruler of the Turks. By W. T. Stead. 
Review of Reviews for January. 
The progress of the Horseless Carriage 

Illustrated descriptions of the best ex- 
amples of modern horseless carriages. The 
Cosmopolitan for February. 
The Higher Life of New York City 

A description of the institutions and per- 
sons connected with the progress of New 
York. By Albert Shaw. The Outlook for 
February. 
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The 


ical 


British 
Alliance 


Evangel- 


CHURCH 
MILITANT 


Christians to 


issued 

an invitation to all 
attend the “Tenth General 
Conference of Christians of all Nations” to 
be held in 7-11, 1896. The 
conference will be a jubilee occasion, as it 
the fiftieth 
founding of the 


has 


London, July 
marks anniversary of the 
The 
all Christian churches 
in an association for more effective 


Alliance. aim of the 
Allianee is to unite 
prac- 
tical work.—||/—At a recent meeting of the 
Methodist Social Union, of Brooklyn, Dr. 
of St. George’s 
New York, declared that 
the chureh is on the decline in regard to 
reaching the 


W. S. Rainsford, 
Episcopal Church, 


rector 


masses. He “Fewer 
people, in proportion to the total popula- 
tion, attend church in New York City today 
than did ten years ago. 


said: 


One reason for 
this decrease is the fact that the church 
has slipped away from the position that 
the Master assigned to it in regard to the 
treatment of the poor.” During last year 
the total contributions of Dr. Rainsford’s 
church for current expenses and benevo- 
lent $146,589. Five 
hundred and seventeen persons were added 
to the church. The average attendance at 
Sabbath School was 2,169.— 
report of St. 


work, amounted to 


—The annual 
Bartholomew's Protestant 
Episcopal Church shows great activity in 
educational, 
More than 


ised to 


social and 


3,500 


rescue work. 


drinking persons prom- 
lead Christ- 
the Rescue Mission, under 
of Col. H. H. Hadley. Its 
Ig ny Bureau found situations for 

213 applicants. The Medical Clinic treat- 
a 1,070 new patients.- Mr. Gladstone, 
in a recent conversation with Lord North- 
bourne the great wealth 
individuals in England, said 
they could have no surer means of earning 
fame and title to immortality 


forsake 
ian lives at 


liquor and 


the direction 


concerning 
amassed by 


than by 
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devoting some large portions of their 


accumulations to building English cathe- 
drals. St. George’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, 


its 126th 


has just celebrated 


anniversary. Francis Asbury, 
Methodist bishop in the United 
States, was its pastor in 1790. The total 
number of colored church members in the 
United 


Carroll, 


the first 


States is, according to Dr. H. K. 
2,674,000. During the last thirty 
years there has been an increase of 1,150,- 
which Dr. Carroll thinks is 
unparalleled in the history of the Christ- 
ian chureh. The 


today is 


000 members, 


value of negro 
$26,626,000, 


church 

the 
daily 
Trinity Con- 
the 
nonconformist 
hold such 
Dickinson, 
has re- 
turned from a long vacation tour and will 
resume his duties at The Sedg- 
Street Chureh, of 
Chicago, 
that 
extended scale. 


property and 


number of edifices is 


23,770. 
service was recently begun at 
gregational Church, 
first of the 


Glasgow. It is 
evangelical 
churches in Great Britain to 
Charles A. 
Temple, 


services. Rev. 
pastor of Berkley Boston, 
once. 
wick Congregational 


is one of the few churches in 


city doing institutional work on an 
Some of its auxiliaries are 
a kindergarten, 


club, 


penny savings bank, boys’ 
girls’ club and woman's society. It 
has also employed a German assistant pas- 
tor, since 


the chureh is surrounded’ by 


people of that nationality. A new relig- 
ious sect has been founded by two men in 
the central part of the state of  Tllinois. 
The creed condemns the churches of today, 
claiming that their 
and that they 
of the 


solved, 


methods 
are spiritually dead. 
resolutions in the creed says: 
That we 


are wrong 
One 
“Re- 
that 
shall be independent and governed by the 
Holy Ghost, that the mission shall be free 
from wordly 
or the 


organize a mission 


amusements, that no officer 


pastor of the mission shall be a 
church. We 


member of any denounce 
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church discipline, the reception of mem- 


bers, church trials and excommunication, 
that the Holy Spirit and the Bible shall 
be the only discipline in directing the ad- 
the Rev. 


Johnston Myers, pastor of the Immanuel 


ministration of mission.” 
3aptist Church, Chicago, has done away 
with the $3,000 choir formerly maintained by 
the church. In its place he desires to or- 
ganize a chorus of 100 voices from the con- 
gregation to sing at the Sunday services. 
A precentor will also be employed to try to 
increase congregational singing. —||— A 
Bible School is being organized in connec- 
tion with the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. It will be strictly non-sectarian. 
Dr. W. T. Moore, the distinguished editor of 
the Christian Commonwealth, of London, is 
now on his way to America to become its 
Dean. No definite outline of study 
settled upon, such matters 
largely in the hands of Dr. Moore.— 
Leo XIII will soon en- 
It will be addressed “to all 
Christians,” and will be a plea for the re- 


has 
been being 
—Pope 
send out another 


eyciical. 


un*‘on of christendom under the rule of the 
Pope of Rome. The first part will try to 
prove that the essential mark of the Christ- 
ian church as a divine institution is unity. 
In the second part the Pope will strive to 
demonstrate that a necessa’ / condition of 
the unity is the acknowlcdgment of the 
Primacy of the Bishop of Rome over all ex- 
isting creeds and confessions.—!||—Rev. Dr. 
John Alexander Dowie, the famous faith 
healer of Chicago, is preparing a creed for 
the establishment of a new religious denom- 
ination. —||— The Brick Presbyterian 
Church, of Rochester, N. Y., recently cele- 
brated its seventieth aniversary. During 
this period it has given $423,054 for benevo- 
lent work and received 5,613 members. Its 
present membership is 1,935. Only 
about 10,000 of the 100,000 Chinese residents 
of the United States attend religious ser- 
vices. Successful efforts to reach them are 
being made by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the Pacific coast. 

* % * 

News comes from Paris 
that 
leading 


of France’s 


TEMPERANCE 


many 
men have be- 
come teetotalers. Among those mentioned 


is President Faure and several members of 


OurDav 


his cabinet, Alfonso Daudet and other fa- 


mous litterateurs. The reason given is that 
they cannot drink liquor and win the suc- 
cess which they desire.—||—The beer busi- 
ness last year was poor. Many breweries 
are now running at but half their capacity. 
To remedy this condition the price of beer 
has been advanced from $4 to $5 per barrel. 
This will compel 1,000 saloons in Chicago to 
close. A saloon keeper recently comment- 
ing on the raise, said: “The new price will 
not hurt me; the people will have to pay 
the ——-Miss Francis E. Wil- 
lard is making a tour of the Southern states, 
rousing interest in temperance work and 
forming W. C. T. U. societies.—|/—A recent 
report of the Liquor Commissioner of South 
Carolina, shows $210,000 profits through the 
dispensary system. In three months the 
profits grew from $44,000 to $111,100 month- 
ly. The Journal of Inebriety states that 
there are 1,600,000 drunkards in the United! 
States. Estimating the number of adults 
in this country at 25,000,000, this means 
that about one person out of every fifteen, 
more or less, is a drunkard.—||—The women 
of four Norwegian towns, who are allowed 
to vote on license questions, recently barred 
out the dispensary by their ballots. When 
the victory was announced in one town a 
crowd of 1,500 at the polls sang lustily, 
Luther’s hymn, “A Safe Mountain is Our 
God.” Instruction 


difference.”— 


from the new tem- 
perance text books has been begun in New 
York City. The books are five in number 
suited to the different grades, and cost the 
city $55,000. The law provides for temper- 
ance instruction for not less than four les- 
sons per week for a period of ten or more 
weeks in the year in all grades below the 
second year of the high school.—||—The Re- 
publican members of the New York legisla- 


ture from the metropolis recently agreed 
that “the Republican party in this city and 
state owe nothing to the New York saloon- 


keepers.” In accordance with this senti- 
ment they will try to reduce the number 
of rum holes by striving to make a uniform 
license fee of $1,000.—||—Bishop Tugwell, 
writing to the London Times says that the 
vast quantity of gin and rum poured into 
West Africa is destroying the natives soul 
and body. The people bring their products 
to the ports to exchange for goods, and fina 
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there almost nothing except rum. — 
Khama Sebele, and Bathoen, the African 
chiefs, who recently visited London to pro- 
test against the importation of rum into 
their country, have been successful. Queen 
Victoria, in an 


audience them, 


“T am glad to see the chiefs, and to 


granted 
said: 
know that they love my rule. I confirm the 
settlement of their case which my minister 
has made. I approve of the provision ex- 
cluding strong drink from their country. 
I feel strongly in this matter, and am glad 
that the chiefs 
keep so great a curse from the people. 

Nansen and Peary, the Danish and Ameri- 


to see have determined to 


can Arctic explorers, in a recent interview 
the both 
condemn in strong terms the use of alcohol 
North. 
died from cold, might have lived, had they 
The 
$10,000 necessary to meet the expenses of 
the National Prohibition Convention 
to be held in Pittsburg next May, is being 
raised rapidly. 


with a correspondent of Voice, 


in the far Nansen said many who 


not used intoxicating stimulants.— 
next 
The convention will 


Hall, 


necessary repairs. 


meet 
in Exposition which is undergoing 
Massachusetts will send 
100 representatives.— |—There are now in 
England 66,750 publicans, 27,254 occasional 
retailers of spirit, 30,496 retailers of beer 
and cider to be consumed on the premises, 
12,376 holders of off-licenses and 
casional 


1,015 oe- 
—New Zea- 
land’s drink bill is steadily decreasing every 
year. 


license holders.— 
Since 1879 the amount spent for in- 
toxicating liquors per capita has fallen en- 
couragingly from £6 to£2. 
Concerning the reputed 
MISSIONS failure of missions, 
Dean Farrar says: “It is 
perfectly erroneous to talk of the failure 
of missions, when they started with 120 
despised Galileeans, and when now there 
are 120,000,000 Protestants and they have 
in their power almost all the resources of 
the world.”— Press dispatches from Chi- 
na state that the commission appointed by 
the United States government to investi- 
gate the Chengtu massacre, has succeeded 
in securing all the indemnities sought for 
the destruction of Ameriean mission prop- 
erty. The commission proceeded overland 
into the interior under an imperial escort, 
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heralded by trumpeters. The people every- 
where are awed, and lasting benefit will ac- 
crue to the Bishop Wil- 
liam Taylor, the famous missionary to Af- 


missionaries. 


rica, recently made bars of laundry soap 
the small currency of the natives. It met 
with such favor as handy change, that his 
son, Ross Taylor, now regularly sends from 
three to five tons at a single shipment.— 

Sir W. 


vate 


Brampton Gurdon, a 
Mr. 


England for a 


former pri- 


secretary of Gladstone’s, will 


soon leave tour of inspec- 
tion of the Zambesi 
\frieca. 


tianize 


Industrial Missions in 

The aim of the society is to Chris- 
and civilize 
time. Mr. A. 


eral months of the present year in England, 


the natives at the same 


‘i. Pearson will spend sev- 


holding conferences on missions, and other 


subjeets. The missionary in charge of 
the English Chureh in Jerusalem, has bap- 


tized 120 eonverts from Judaism. Two 


ishops of the Church of England recently 


rave up their offices to go as 


missionaries 
to Persia. 


* & * 


\ general crusade in 


favor of Sunday closing 


Chi- 


denominations 


SABBATH. 

is being waged in 
The ministers of all 
the Retail Clerks’ 


joined hands to push the movement. 


cago. 
and have 
At an 
enthusiastic meeting of clergymen recently 
Willard Hall, Rev. 


said: “T believe if 


Association 


held in Frank Bristol 


men work 


seven days in the week without a day of 


were to 


rest, their lives would be shortened more 
than seven years, and to this extent cause 
suicide, and those employers thus 
make men commit suicide, are murderers.” 

The 
magazine just issued under the auspices of 
the New Sabbath 


League. Its sole aim is to protect and main- 


who 


Defender is the title of a new 


England Protective 
tain a proper observance of the Lord’s Day. 
It will be issued monthly and cost 50 cents 
a vear. This League is also planning a 
vigorous campaign to regulate Sunday 
New the dis- 
tinguished men on the executive committee 


trains in England. Among 


are the governors of Massachusetts and 


Maine, Senator Hoar and ex-Senator Blair. 


The League will also try to put a stop to 


the large photographing business at pres- 


ent carried on on Sunday.—!|!—Requests 
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were recently sent to the 50,000 ministers in 
England to preach in favor of open muse- 
Only 
fifty-nine, or a little more than one-tenth 


ums, art galleries, etc., on Sunday. 


of 1 per cent complied with the invitation. 
Unitari- 
Ethical 
Seotch 


saptist, 


They were classified as follows: 


ans, 30; Chureh of England, 22; 


preachers, 3; there were also one 


clergyman, 1 Congregationalist, 1 
i Theist and 1 —The 


Union, of Chicago, have issued an appeal 


Positivist.— Clerks’ 
to organized labor to trade only at stores 
which close on Sunday. All kinds of stores 
will be furnished with placards for their 
show windows bearing the words, “Closed 
Sunday.” All Christians others in 
favor of Sunday rest, are requested to trade 
only where the sign is displayed. 


and 


* %& * 


Dr. Barnardo, the fa- 
mous founder of homes 


PHILAN- 

THROPY for strays and waifs, was 
recently presented with a check for $3,417 
at a mass meeting in London, in recogni- 
tion of his services to outcast children. 
There are now eighty-four “Barnardo 
Homes” in Canada and the British colonies, 
to which over 700 children are sent yearly. 
Food alone for the homes costs $700 a day. 
—|\—More than 2,000,000 of W. T. Stead’s 
“Penny Poets” have been sold in England. 
Each booklet contains sixty pages of selec- 
tions from the world’s greatest poets and 
The 
Chicago Tribune states that during the 
past year gifts to the value of $28,943,549 
were made to churches, colleges, libraries, 
charities and the like, aside from their or- 
$19,967,116 in 


Three huge balls have just been 


sells for but a penny or 2 cents.— 


dinary income, as against 
1894.— 
held in Chicago in the name of “Charity.” 
The thousands of dollars raised will be dis- 
tributed among the worthy charitable in- 
stitutions of the city. Andrew Carnegie 
will give $50,000 a year for the embellish- 
ment of the museums and the art gallery in 
Pittsburg bearing his name, provided two 
or more pictures by American artists be 
purchased each year.—||—A work room for 
unskilled women workers is being erected 
in Chicago, by fifteen Jewish charity soci- 
eties. It will be located at the corner of 
12th and Halsted streets, where there is 
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This will 
mothers to have their 
taken care of while they are at work. The 
room will be open to all the unemployed, 


already a “creche” in operation. 


enable the babies 


irrespective of creed.—|!—Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer, chairman of the Philanthropic Depart- 
ment of the Civic Federation, is studying 
the problem of the confinement of youthful 
transgressors of the law. At present the 
child sentenced for the least offense is put 
at once into the bridewell where it comes 
into contact with the most depraved young 
criminals of the city.—||—Mrs. F. A. W. 
Skinner, the principal and owner of Mount 
Carroll Female Seminary, has offered the 
school to the University of Chicago, as a 
girls’ preparatory school, for that institu- 
tion. The ground and buildings of the 
seminary are valued at $100,000, and _ in ad- 
dition, Mrs. Skinner will endow the Univer- 
sity with $150,000 in cash.—||—McCormick 
Theological Seminary, of Chicago, has just 
dedicated a beautiful library building, 
which is the gift of Mrs. C. H. McCormick. 
It is built of Bedford stone after a pure 
Grecian style of architecture, and is capable 
of holding 60,000 volumes.—The latest addi- 
tion to Hull House is a “Children’s House,” 
built for the elevation of the children of 
the neighborhood by C. M. Smith. It is 
four stories in height, and contains child- 
ren’s club rooms, nursery, kitchen, “cre- 
che” rooms, bath, kindergarten, art studio, 
About 100 children are 
being instructed in music.—!!—The Nation- 
al Children’s Home Society recently held its 
semi-annual meeting in Chicago. 


and music rooms. 


During 
the last twelve years the society has placed 
more than 6,000 destitute children in homes. 
There 3,000 local advisory 
boards composed of members of all denom- 


are nearly 
inations, who render invaluable service in 
placing and looking after the  society’s 
—The Prince of Wales has 
given a church to the Babingley parish 
where the first Christian church was erec- 
ted in East Anglia by St. Felix, the Bur- 
gundian, about the vear 600 A. D.—!|—Phil- 
adelphia women are devoting special atten- 


children. 


tion to work among women prisoners. Once 
a week the “prison angels” go in to teach 
needlework, give kindly advice, or read 
from good books. Good results are follow- 
ing their efforts. 























Nikola 


the fa- 
mous electrician, has just 
perfected an apparatus 
which he declares will cure any organic 
disease. 


resla, 


SCIENCE 


The machine consists of an ‘“‘os- 
which gives electric shocks at the 
rate of 100 a second. These shocks shake 
thoroughly every atom of the body, giving 


’ 


cillator,’ 


in one minute exercise equal in amount to 
an entire day of horseback riding.—||— 
Prof. Roentgen, of Wurtzburg, Germany, is 
said to have discovered a light which makes 
it possible to photograph objects through 
opaque Metal weights have 
been photographed through a wooden case, 
and a negative of a human hand was ob- 
tained, showing only the bones, the flesh be- 
ing invisible. 


substances. 





||\—A New Englander has 
patented a device for propelling ships by 
the force of the waves breaking against the 
When the ship is tossed by the 
waves a swinging cargo forces air into steel 
tanks. The compressed air is then used 
to turn a screw propeller.—||—One of the at- 
tractions of the Budapesth Millenial exhibi- 
tion will be a steel tower like the Eiffel 
Tower, but 1,625 feet high instead of 975. 

|—New railway carriages are now in use 
on the Great Western Railway in England. 
They are luxuriously fitted up and are built 
partly of steel to prevent telescoping in case 
of accident.—||—An attempt is being made 
to hold a Trans-Mississippi and Interna- 
tional Exposition at Omaha, Neb., in 1898. 
An association has been formed to push the 
project with a capital of $1,000,000.—||— 
The first session of the Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute was held recently in Springfield, 
Ill. For three days of almost continuous 


vessels. 


sessions, papers on every phase of agricul- 
ture were delivered by delegates and dis- 
cussed by the assembly. The Institute was 
created by a law passed by the last general 
assembly for the purpose of developing a 
greater interest in the better cultivation of 
crops, breeding of domestic animals, dairy 
husbandry, horticulture, farm drainage, 
and construction of the public highways.— 
||—The latest use for corn cobs is for mak- 
ing delicious corn cob sirup. 
nounced it maple sirup. 
follows: Twelve clean cobs were put in a 
gallon of water and boiled until soft. 
Then the juice was strained off and a gal- 


Experts pro- 
It was made as 
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lon of dark brown sugar solution added. 
This is boiled a little while; resulting in a 
fine quality of sirup, hardly distinguishable 
from the maple product Switzerland 
proposes to have a state match monopoly. 
The monopoly is not for profit, but is aimed 
at the total suppression of the manufacture 
of phosphorus matches, an industry which 
frequently means painful disease and an 
untimely death to the poor work people en- 
gaged init. The horrors of the phosphorus 
disease are as revolting as those of leprosy. 
%* * * 
Twenty-three Brooklyn 
REVIVALS churches have formed an 
association for holding a 
revival campaign during the 


February. 


month of 
J. Wilbur Chapman, as- 
sisted by W. A. Sunday and others, will 
conduct the meetings.—||—Amanda Smith, 
the colored evangelist, proposes to devote 


Rev. 


the net proceeds of her work to the found- 
ing of an industrial home for orphan col- 
ored children. It will be situated in or near 
Chicago.—||—The Baptist Church has six 
“gospel cars” at work spreading the gos- 
pel in the frontier towns of the Northwest. 
Some young men of Detroit have started a 
subscription for raising the $7,500 necessary 
to build and equip another. It will be 
called “The Young Men’s Car.”—||—H. O. 
Wills has been holding successful revival 
meetings in the Jennings Avenue Church, 
of Cleveland, 0.—|/—‘‘Sam” Jones has been 
invited to hold a series of revival meetings 
in Atlanta. There were 2,000 seekers at his 
ten days’ meeting held in Houston, Tex., 
recently.—||—With the opening of the New 
Year the colored churches of Chicago, be- 
gan nightly revival services which will con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. During 
similar meetings last year, Quinn Chapel 
and Bethel Church added nearly 600 to their 
Mrs. E. M. Higgins, the 
wife of a prominent wealthy Chicagoan, is 


membership. 


giving a series of dinners and musicales at 
her beautiful suburban residence to the 
policemen of the different districts. Her 
aim is to divert their minds from continual 
thought about crime and criminals, and to 
assist them to lead happier and nobler lives. 


At each meeting several gospel songs are 


sung by Christian women, the men often 
joining in the chorus. 


Mrs. Higgins says 
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of the work: “Many of them who were 
addicted to drink are sober men, and apos- 
tles of temperance to the great happiness 


of their families.” 





Judge W. W. Chapman, 
Detroit, declares that 


LEGISLATION ,,; 
AND LAW. 


law will escape punishment. 


no violator of the liquor 
He says: “I 
have sat on this bench and listened to more 
farcical evidence from saloon keepers who 
tried to evade their obligations than from 


all the worst criminals that ever came here 


to be tried since | ascended the bench.” 
War against gambling has again been 
declared in Chicago. Out of scores of ar- 


rests made by the police, few gamblers have 


been eonvicted because of consta 


corrupt 
—The New York Court 
of Appeals has just decided that no saloon 


les and jurymen. 
» opened within 200 feet of a church 
building. It is estimated that nearly 1,000 
liquor shops will be closed by this decision. 

In Connecticut the law inflicts punish- 
ment upon the buyer as well as seller of 


strong drink in saloons on Sunday. 


\ Brooklyn justice in a recent decision, 
placed the bicycle on the same plane as a 
carriage. In a footnote the justice added: 
“Note on the record that the court says the 
bieyele has as much right in the gutter as a 
The Reliable \dvice 
Company has opened an office in the United 


Charities Building, in New York City. Its 


carriage.” Legal 


object is to aid, free of charge, poor people 

who need the assistance of the law. Two 

lawyers will be in the office each day. Dr. 

Parkhurst and Archbishop Corrigan com- 
mend the plan. 

A Non-Partisan Muni- 

CIVICS cipal Reform League has 


just been organized by 


the citizens of Chicé It is formed as the 





result of revelations showing the city coun- 
cil to be corrupt to its core. Its aim will be 
to elect honest aldermen to the city council. 

—Three hundred women of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently called on Mayor Wurster, of 
that city, and requested him to do all in his 
power to close the saloons on Sunday and 
suppress the sale of intoxicating drinks to 
minors.—||—The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the new Municipal League, of Chicago 
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The 


political preferences of the remainder are: 


contains two ministers of the gospel. 


Three Social-Laborites, three Democrats 
and seven Republicans.—||—Mayor Pingree, 
of Detroit, has at length succeeded in com- 
pelling the street railways to sell eight 
tickets for a quarter and give universal 
Detroit 


light plant now, and finds the service better 


transfers. has its own electric 


and cost less than under the old contract 


system. Lyman J. Gage, of Chicago, be- 
ing asked whether he would accept a seat in 


“LT could 


conscien- 


the city council of Chicago, said: 


not take the office of alderman 


tiously, for I could not give the time to the 
city that | ought. Business men are busi- 
ness men, and, being business men, have not 
the time to attend to other people’s busi- 
busi- 


hess; 


if they had they would not be 


ness men.” Here is one great cause of the 


present political corruption in city and 
state. Mayor Curtis, of Boston, recently 
said: “The failures in American politics 


are due not so much to the perverseness of 
the ignorant as to the sloth among the edu- 
cated.” \ number of prominent women 
of New York City recently met at the res- 
organized a 
\uxiliary of the New York Civil 


idence of 
Woman’s 


Service Association. 


Bishop Potter, and 


The object is to pro- 
mote the rights of the female employes of 
the government. 

* % * 


A new slave treaty be- 

MISCEL- tween Great Britain and 
LANEOUS Egypt just 
Cairo. It inflicts the 
penalties for the sale, purchase, ill-treat- 
The 


sentence of death may be inflicted for the 


has been 


signed at severest 


ment or transportation of slaves. 


mutilation of male slaves. It is expected 
that this law will completely abolish slav- 
\ dispatch 


from Madagascar says that an anti-Euro- 


ery in every form in Egypt.— 


pean mob numbering 600, has destroyed the 
mission station at Ramainandro belonging 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The missionaries were warned and 
escaped with their lives. The anti-foreign 
feeling is very strong. European residents 
in the country districts have been ordered 
to the capital.—||—Statisties recently pub- 
lished in France show a startling increase 


in the number of divorces. In seven years 
































the annual number has grown from 4,909 to 
7,035.—||—For the second time in the past 
two years, Drury College has succeeded in 
raising $75,000 to secure a gift of $25,000 
from D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago.—||—Com- 
mander Ballington Booth, head of the Sal- 
vation Army in the United States, has been 
ordered by his father, Gen. Booth, to re- 
sign his leadership and prepare to leave the 
country at the end of next March. It is 
stated that the order is the result of the 
Americanizing of the Army, which is said 
to be distasteful to the general.—||—An ef- 
fort is being made to secure an endowment 
fund for the National W. C. T. U. The 
first dollar for the fund was contributed by 
Miss Anna Gordon.—||—Chief Badenoch, of 
Chicago, recently purchased fifty bicycles 
for the use of the police force instead of the 
patrol wagon in alleys and when quiet and 
—About 100 Chi- 


cago druggists are about to be indicted by 


dispatch are desired.— 


the grand jury for carelessness in selling 
poisons.—||—The Social Scheme, established 
by Gen. Booth, is operating in seventeen 


countries and colonies, and now includes 


seventy-one food depots, twenty-one work- 
shops and factories, eighty-one slum posts, 


fifty-seven rescue homes, two hospitals, 


twenty-nine labor bureaus and registry 


offices, eleven prison gate homes, six farm 


colonies, and three creches, or children’s 


homes. For bravery displayed in the 


Indian uprising at Pine Ridge Agency in 


1890, Miss Emma C. Sickles has been award- 








ARE 
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ALL TAKING A TURN. 
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She 
was a school teacher in the district at the 
time of the outbreak, arbitrated be- 
tween the government and the 


ed a gold medal by a French society. 


and 
Indians at 
great personal risk.—||—According to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, of the 247,000 
Indians of the country, 189,000 are self-sup- 
porting, and of these, 35,000 live outside of 
the reservations, pay taxes and are counted 
in the general population.—||—Among the 
letters read at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the American Bible 
Society, was one from Mr. Loomis, of Ja- 
pan, reporting that arrangements had been 
distributing thousand 
copies of the gospel among the police of 


made for several 


Tokyo.—||—There are at the present time 
no less than 1,500 societies in Germany or- 
ganized for the protection of young women 
of the working classes, and devoted to their 
interests. A weekly journal with a circu- 
lation of 13,000 copies is also issued in the 
same interest.—|'|—Prominent labor leaders 
of Chicago, are about to organize a “Peo- 
ple’s Federation.” The new association to 
be composed only of trades-unionists and 
its aim to be the promotion of the general 
The 


women of the state of Maryland are taking 


welfare of the union laboring man. 


steps to organize a “Mount Vernon Soci- 
ety,” whose first object will be to perpetu- 
ate patriotism, and the second to assist in 
the preservation of Mount Vernon, the old 
the Potomac 


Washington homestead on 


river, 
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Murray F. TULEY, 


of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Tllinois, 


N THESE days when 
the Boards of Trade 
are backed by men 
who have 
reputation for bus- 


national 


iness ability; men 
who have 
stock gambling a 
certain respecta- 
lifted it 
mire of ordinary gambling and 


given 


bility by engaging in it and have 
out of the 
placed it on a level with business transac- 
tions of unquestioned benefit to the coun- 
try, it is an inspiration to see a man in a 
high position take a bold stand against 
Board of Trade speculations and refuse to 
lower the dignity of his court by deciding 
an issue between parties engaged in al- 
leged trasactions. 

Such is the 
Tuley, of the 
County, 


position taken by 
Court of Cook 
of Austin W. 


To show how 


Judge 
Circuit 
in the case 
Wright versus John Cudahy. 


Tilinois, 
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THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


A PERMANENT REPOSITORY FOR THE LATEST ARTICLES, 
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AFFECT THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 


SSS%e A NOTABLE COURT DECISION soeee 
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gigantic schemes are entered into in order 
to control the market, we give a brief out- 
line of the case with extracts from the opin- 
Tuley. 

In April, 1893, Wright and Cudahy formet 
a partnership for pork deals on the Board of 
Trade. 
May 31 
withdrew. 


ion of Judge 


This arrangement continued until 
, 1893, after which Cudahy claims he 
On August 1 Wright was called 
on for margins, and failing to respond, his 
deals were closed on the Board of Trade at 
a loss of about $600,000. Cudahy failed the 
same day for $1,000,000 and gave a trust 
deed for the benefit of his creditors. Wright, 
seeking to have this deed include the cred- 
itors of Wright and Cudahy, brought suit. 

After 
Court it came back to the Cireuit Court on 
Judge Tuley 
in favor of 


taking the case to the Supreme 
the question of partnership. 
practically decides the issue 
Cudahy, from their differences 
and throws the case 
different; on 


but turns 
out of court for rea- 
sons entirely a point not 
pleaded by either party. 

We quote the words of Judye Tuley on 
the question of stock gambling: 

“It is not necessary, however, in this case 
to determine whether Wright’s or Cudahy’s 
story as to the dissolution is true; the court 
prefers to base its decision upon a different 
ground and one it feels compelled to take. 
{t is upon grounds not set up by Cudahy 
in his answer. The reason why he did not 
set it up is of no consequence to the court. 

“Section 130 of the Criminal Code of this 
State makes it illegal ‘to corner the mar- 
ket,’ or ‘to attempt to do so,’ and inflicts a 
fine or imprisonment in the county jail, or 
both, The Supreme Court in 
several cases has sustained this statute, and 
in Samuel vs. Oliver, 130 Ills., the court held 


for so doing. 
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that ‘when parties enter into a contract 
which is illegal or contrary to public policy, 
the court will not assist either of them, but 
will leave them in the position in which 
their illegal acts have placed them; that the 
enhancement of the price of an article of 
prime necessity, such as wheat or other ar- 
ticles, for the purpose of extortion, is 
against public policy, and that combinations 
whose object is to create what are known 
as corners on the market, or to control the 
traffic in any staple which is a prime neces- 
sity, or to enhance the price thereof, or to 
withhold the same from market, is illegal, 
and is void as being in contravention of 
Section 130 of the Criminal Code.’ 

“The question thenis: Is there sufficient 
legal evidence of an attempt to corner the 
market? This is a bill for an accounting, 
and if the evidence shows the partnership 
to have been for an illegal purpose, the 
court, on the grounds of public policy and 
to uphold the dignity of the court, will de- 
cline to lend either party its aid. The evi- 
dence shows that Chicago is the greatest 
pork market of the United States, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Wright about 
three-fourths of the mess pork packed in 
the United States available for the Board 
of Trade market is packed in the City of 
Chicago. The evidence, in my opinion, 
shows that Wright and Cudahy in April 
discussed the future, as to the price of pork 
and that when they combined in April to 
buy pork, they talked of the amount that 
they could buy and that they should buy. 
According to Cudahy Wright said that he 
thought they could buy 150,000 or 160,000 
barrels of mess pork for future delivery, 
and that there was then in Chicago, only, 
in round numbers, about 75,000 barrels; 
that this would steadily decrease instead of 
increasing. At the time of the dissolution 
they had 117,000 barrels, nearly all for fu- 
ture delivery, and the visible supply was 
then about the same, a trifle less than when 
they commenced to buy in April. By the 
first of July the amount of mess pork in 
the Chicago market had decreased to 66,000 
barrels, and by the first of August to 58,000. 
At one time prior to the failure Wright says 
he had cash pork and for future delivery 
over 131,000 barrels of pork. The com- 
plainant gives his definition of a corner as 
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follows: ‘Where somebody succeeds in buy- 
ing for future delivery more of the article 
than it is possible for the sellers to deliver 
on the contracts.’ An attempt to corner a 
market must, therefore, be an attempt to 
do this very thing. If any other evidence 
was needed of an attempt to corner the 
market, it is furnished by the facts as 
shown in the evidence that the parties 
in the deal deliberately made a large 
amount of ‘regular’ pork become what is 
called ‘irregular.’ This was done by open- 
ing barrels, cutting the pieces and repack- 
ing thesame. It was thus rendered unsala- 
ble as ‘regular’ pork. The amount thus 
rendered ‘irregular’ and destroyed for the 
purpose of the deal is not positively ascer- 
tained from the evidence, but Wright testi- 
fies it was from sixteen to twenty thousand 
barrels; over twenty-five per cent. of the 
visible supply of pork was thus rendered 
unavailable for a tender on contracts for 
future delivery to be made to the party who 
caused the pork to be made ‘irregular.’ It 
was an attempt to lessen the quantity and 
to take out of commerce a large proportion 
of the articles in which they were dealing, 
and which by contract they were to receive 
in the future. It is useless to deny in the 
face of such evidence that there was an at- 
tempt to corner the market. The evidence 
satisfies me that although the attempt to 
corner the market failed, yet during several 
weeks of the time that this deal was operat- 
ing, there was an undue enhancement of the 
price of pork which could be directly traced 
to the attempt to corner the market. As 
said by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘That ventures upon prices, margins 
‘only being used, where the capital to com- 
‘plete the purchases would require hun- 
‘dreds of thousands or millions of dollars, 
‘tempt men of large capital to make bar- 
‘gains of stupendous proportions and then 
‘to manipulate the market to produce the 
‘desired price; that is what is 
‘termed ‘a corner,’ that is to say, the article 
‘is so manipulated as to make it scarce or 


making 


‘plenty in the market. Such transactions are 


‘destructive of good morals and fair dealing 
‘and are opposed to the best interests of the 
‘community.’ 


“The bill in this case must, for reasons 
stated, be dismissed for want of equity.” 
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AN EPOCH MAKING SPEECH. 


OW AND THEN we re- 
alize the significance 
of a great event before 
it has gone far into 
history. This is true 
of the notable speech 
delivered at the At- 

lanta Exposition last autumn by Booker T. 
Washington. On the day of that occasion, 
Mr. James Creelman, the famous corres- 
pondent of the New York World, wrote to 
his paper as follows: 

“While President Cleveland was waiting 
at Gray Gables today to send the electric 
spark that started the machinery of the 
Atlanta Exposition, a Negro Moses stood be- 
fore a great audience of white people and 
delivered an oration that marks a new 
epoch in the history of the South, and a 
body of Negro troops marched in a proces- 
sion with the citizen soldiery of Georgia 
The whole city is thrilling 
tonight with a realization of the extraor- 


and Louisiana. 


dinary significance of these two unprece- 
dented events. 

“When Prof. Booker T. Washington, 
Principal of an Industrial School for col- 
ored people in Tuskegee, Ala., stood on the 
platform of the Auditorium, with the sun 
shining over the heads of his hearers into 
his eyes, and his whole face lit up with the 
fire of prophecy, Clark Howell, the succes- 
sor of Henry W. Grady, said tome: ‘That 
man’s speech is the beginning of a moral 
revolution in America.’ 

“It is the first time that a negro 
made a speech in the South on any import- 


has 


int occasion before an audience composed 


of white men and women. It electrified 
the audience, and the response was as if it 


had come from the throat of a whirlwind.” 
* *% # 
THE ADDRESS OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 


NE-THIRD Of the population of the 
South is of the Negro race. No en- 
terprise seeking the material, civil 

or moral welfare of this section can disre- 
gard this element of our population and 


reach the highest success. I but convey to 


you, Mr. President and Directors, the senti- 
ment of the masses of my race when I say 
that in no way have the value and manhood 
of the American Negro been more fittingly 
and generously recognized than by the man- 
agers of this magnificent Exposition at 
every stage of its progress. It is a recogni- 
tion that will do more to cement the friend- 
ship of the two races than any occurrence 
since the dawn of our freedom. 

Not only this, but the opportunity here 
afforded will awaken among us a new era 
of industrial progress. Ignorant and inex- 
perienced, it is not strange that in the first 
years of our new life we began at the top 
instead of at the bottom; that a seat in Con- 
gress or the State Legislature was more 
sought than real estate or industrial skill; 
that the political convention or stump 
speaking had more attractions than start- 
ing a dairy farm or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly 
sighted a friendly vessel. From the mast of 
the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal: 
“Water, water; we die of thirst!” The an- 
swer from the friendly vessel at once came 
back: “Cast down your bucket where you 
are.” A second time the signal, “Water, 

ran up from the dis- 
“Cast 
And a 


third and fourth signal for water was an- 


water; send us water!” 
tressed vessel, and was answered: 


down your bucket where you are.” 


swered: “Cast down your bucket where you 
are.” The captain of the distressed vessel, 
at last heeding the injunction, cast down 
his bucket, and it fresh, 
sparkling water from the mouth of the 
Amazon River. 


came up full of 


To those of my race who 
depend on bettering their condition in a 
foreign under-estimate the 
importance of cultivating friendly relations 
with the Southern white man, who is their 


land, or who 


next-door neighbor, I would say, “Cast 
down your bucket where you are”—cast it 
down in making friends in every manly way 
of the people of all races by whom we are 
surrounded. 

Cast 
in commerce, in domestic service and in the 
And it is 
well to bear in mind that, whatever other 


it down in agriculture, mechanics, 


professions. in this connection 
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sins the South may be called to bear, that 
when it comes to business, pure and simple, 
it is in the South that the Negro is given a 
man’s chance in the commercial world, and 
in nothing is this Exposition more eloquent 
than in Our 
greatest danger is that, in the great leap 
from slavery to freedom, we may overlook 
the fact that the masses of us are to live 
by the productions of our hands, and fail 
to keep in mind that we shall prosper in 
proportion as we learn to dignify and glori- 
fy common labor and put brains and skill 
into the common occupations of life; shall 
prosper in proportion as we learn to draw 
the line between the superficial and the sub- 
stantial, the ornamental gewgaws of life 
and the useful. No race can prosper till it 
learns that there is as much dignity in til- 


emphasizing this chance. 


ling a field as in writing a poem. It is at the 
bottom of life we must begin, and not at 
the top. Nor should we permit our griev- 
ances to overshadow our opportunities. 
To those of the white race who look to the 
incoming of those of foreign birth and 
strange tongue and habits for the prosper- 
ity of the South, were I permitted, I would 
repeat what I say to my own race—‘‘Cast 
Cast 
it down among the 8,000,000 Negroes whose 


down your bucket where you are.” 


habits you know, whose fidelity and love 


you have tested in days when to have 


yrovec eacherous mean 1e in of your 
roved treacherous meant the ru f you 


firesides. 


Cast down your bucket among 
these people who have, without strikes and 
labor wars, tilled your fields, cleared your 
forests, builded your railroads and cities, 
and brought forth treasures from the bow- 
els of the earth and helped make possible 
this magnificent representation of the pro- 
of the South. 


bucket among my people, helping and en- 


gress Casting down your 
couraging them as you are doing on these 
grounds, and to education of head, hand 
and heart, you will find that they will buy 
your surplus land, make blossom the waste 
places in your fields and run your factories. 
While doing this, you can be sure in the 
future, as in the past, that you and your 
families will be surrounded by the most 
patient, faithful, law-abiding and unresent- 


ful people that the world has seen. As we 
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have proved our loyalty to you in the past, 
in nursing your children, watching by the 
sick bed of your mothers and fathers, and 
often following them with tear-dimmed 
eyes to their graves, so in the future, in our 
humble way, we shall stand by you with a 
devotion that no foreigner can approach, 
ready to lay down our lives, if need be, in 
defense of yours, interlacing our industrial, 
commercial, civil and religious life with 
yours in a way that shall make the interests 
of both races one. In all things that are 
purely social we can be as separate as the 
fingers, yet one as the hand in all things es- 
sential to mutual progress. 

There is no defense or security for any of 
us except in the highest intelligence and 
development of all. If anywhere there are 
efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth 
of the Negro, let these efforts be turned into 
stimulating, encouraging and making him 
the most useful and intelligent citizen. Ef- 
forts or means so invested will pay a thous- 
and per cent. interest. These efforts will 
be twice blessed—“‘blessing him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

There is no escape, through law of man 
or God, from the inevitable: 

* & * 

A few days after the delivery of this ora- 
tion, President Cleveland wrote the follow- 
ing letter: 

Gray Gables, 
3uzzard Bay, Mass., 
Oct. 6th, 1895. 
Washington, Esq., 

My Dear Sir:—“I thank you with much 
enthusiasm for making the address at the 
Atlanta Exposition. I have read it with in- 
tense interest, and I think the Exposition 
would be fully justified if it did not do 
more than furnish the opportunity for its 
delivery. Your words cannot fail to delight 
and encourage all who wish well for your 


Booker T. 


race; and if our colored fellow-citizens do 
not from your utterances gather new hope 
and form new determinations to gain every 
valuable advantage offered them by their 
citizenship, it will be strange indeed. 
Yours very truly, 


Grover Cleveland.” 
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MEN OF THE DAY 


A SKETCH OF 
PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY ####%% 
THE FOREMOST SOCIOLOGICAL WRITER IN AMERICA. 


RICHARD 


ROFESSOR ELY, as a regular editorial 
P writer in Our Day, and as the author 

of a most interesting article in this 
issue, is a character of especial interest to 
readers just now. 
Ripley, Chautauqua County, 
\pril 13th, 1854. The early 
life were spent on his father’s farm, where 
he acquired that familiarity with the life 
and interests of an agricultural community 
which has enabled him, more than almost 
any other American writer on social econ- 
omies, to understand intelligently, and to 


our in 
York, 
years of his 


He was born 
New 


T. ELY 


sympathize with, the various farmers’ 


movements of the past twenty years; and it 


has at the same time given him a large in- 


fluence among the agricultural portion of 


the country in his endeavors to point out 
the 
ments. 


fallacies and dangers in these move- 
Immediately after his residence on 
the home farm he was for a long time em- 
ployed on an engineering corps, under his 
father’s direction, in laying out a railroad. 
*& %& *& 

His early education was obtained in the 

public schools of his native town and at 
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Fredonia, in the same county; at the nor- 
mal school in the latter place he fitted for 
college. At the age of eighteen he went to 
Dartmouth College, where he remained a 
year, after which he entered Columbia. 
There he graduated in 1876, and on gradua- 
tion was appointed to the Fellowship of 
Letters. As holder of this fellowship he 
continued his studies abroad, and received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Heidelberg in 1879. He re- 
turned to the United States the following 
year, and in 1881 was appointed to the chair 
of Political Economy in the Johns Hopkins 
University, which he held from that time 
until 1892. In the fall of 1892 he assumed 
the position of professor of Political Econ- 
omy and Director of the School of Econom- 
ics, Political Science and History, at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
* xe % 

Dr. Ely’s acceptance of this position at 
the University of Wisconsin created a con- 
siderable sensation and was looked on as 
marking the beginning of a new era in the 
history of that institution. Said the Boston 
Herald, speaking of the transfer to Wiscon- 
sin: “This will give a state institution in 
the Northwest the precedence in social and 
economic science of any other institution in 
this country. It will do for the University 
of Wisconsin what the new school of Phil- 
osophy established at Cornell 
will do for that institution. 
precedence for the whole country.” 


University 
It will give it 
The 
successful work of this teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin bears out this proph- 
ecy. 


As an economist, Dr. Ely is distinguished 
not only for his writings on speciul sub- 
jects in Political Economy, but also for the 
spirit he has infused into the science in this 
country, and for the remarkable revival of 
popular interest in it, with which he is 
doubtless credited 


more to be than any 


other one man. In America, he is looked 
upon as the leader of the school of econom- 
ists who have emphasized the social side of 
With him, as with Ro- 
scher, the objective point as well as the 


economic science. 


starting point of economics, is man. To 
him is also largely due the credit of the 
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introduction of German methods of investi- 
gation and treatment of Political Economy. 
While not denying the value of the deduc- 
tive school, he has been a steady advocate 
of the importance of the inductive method 
—of the view that economics and ethics are 
vitally connected, and that economic en- 
vironments and life are less subject to phy- 
sical laws, and more to human influence, 
than the classical school of Political Econ- 
omy would admit. 
* # * 

Another line in which Dr. Ely’s influence 
has been strongly felt is in the awakening 
of the churches to their duty with regard to 
the various social problems of the day. 

* % 

While in Germany he prepared for the 
United States Department of State a paper 
on German railroads. In Baltimore he was 
for one year a member of the city tax com- 
mission, and for two years a member of the 
tax commission of the state of Maryland. 

eee 

His principal publications are as follows: 

French and German Socialism in Modern 
Times; Past and Present of Political Econ- 
omy; Labor Movement in America; Taxa- 
tion in American States and Cities; Social 
Aspects of Christianity; Problems of To- 
day ;Introduction to Political Economy: 
Outlines of Economics, Chautauqua and 
Socialism and Social Re- 
The Past and Present of Political 
Economy, Introduction to Political Econo- 


College editions; 
form. 
my and Taxation in American States and 
Cities have been translated into Japanese. 
The Outlines of Economics has been printed 
in raised characters for the blind. 
Besides these volumes Dr. Ely is the au- 
thor of a large number of magazine arti- 
cles, having been a frequent contributor to 
The North American Review, Harpers, the 
Century, the Forum, and other monthlies. 
He is also the editor of Crowell’s Library 


of Economies and Polities. 


Dr. Ely received the degree of LL.D. from 
Hobart College in 1892. 


In the next number of Our Day he will 
have an article on “The Labor Movement 
and International Peace.” 





